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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 
OE SCHOOLS 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


1972 to 1974 


Melleta Marx and friend attend the first grade at the John M. Tobin School. Photo by Larry Bergeron 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


January 1, 1972 to December 31, 1973 


a ST ELSES tS eae tea 


WE AL 


Seated (left to right) Vice Chairman David A. Wylie, Mayor Barbara Ackerman, Chairperson; James F., Fitzgerald, Esq. 
Standing (left to right) Acting Secretary John McCarthy, Peter G. Gesell, Joseph E. Maynard, Charles M. Pierce, and 


Donald A. Fantini. 


Regular Meetings of the School Committee are held 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each month at the 
School Committee Office, 1700 Cambridge Street. All 


are invited. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


January 1, 1974 to December 31, 1975 


Mayor Walter J. Sullivan, Chairman James F. Fitzgerald, Esq. Vice Chairman 
28 Putnam Avenue 137 Otis Street 


Peter G. Gesell Glenn S. Koocher Joseph E. Maynard 
62 Hubbard Street 114 Trowbridge Street 2142 Harvard Street 


Charles M. Pierce Alice K. Wolf John R. McCarthy 
85 Chilton Street 48 Huron Avenue Acting Secretary 


es 


Bence Cheatham 
itendent of Schools 


To The Honorable Members of the School Committee: 


This administration adopted three major goals in 1972 upon which it based public education in 
Cambridge. These goals are: 


e Communications and human relations 
e Individualization of pupil instruction, and 
e Career Oriented Education 


Communications and human relations. Among the Superintendent's first steps after accepting the 
administrative reins from former Superintendent Frank J. Frisoli in September 1972, was the adapta- 
tion of the citizen and staff participatory process under which he was appointed. The process offers 
parents, students, and teachers a voice in the selection of candidates for school executive and 
teaching positions through involvement on screening and interviewing committees. 


During 1973-74 over twenty educational leaders were elected with the aid of this process, including 
Assistant Superintendents Joseph Sateriale, Richard Woodward, and Oliver Brown; Cambridge High 
and Latin School Headmaster Michael Turner; elementary Masters Lee Miller, Raymond Dancy, and 
Dr. Leonard Solo; Directors Dr. Henry Haroian, Daniel McCarthy, Joseph Fernandez; Assistant 
Director Patrick Murphy, and Coordinators Dr. Elizabeth Ricker and Judi Contrucci. 


The development of plans for new secondary school facilities was a high priority objective. 
Community efforts were involved through the New High School Building Committee comprised of 
pupils, parents, teachers, architects, and educational planners. 


Public seminars and workshops focused community attention on the need for improved high 
school facilities and developed public support for the project. 


The parental and staff involvement policy was expanded to the elementary level through a series of 
self-assessments. These were conducted at each school during the spring of 1974. This effort deter- 
mined the future steps necessary to meet educational needs. 

The Superintendent through a series of ‘Coffee Conferences” at each of the city’s 16 elementary 
and two high schools, discussed the educational needs of the community with parents and teachers, 
discussions that directed formulation of new school programs. 


Efforts toward better human and race relations continue through courses aimed toward minority 
group interests. These include black studies, ethnic literature, and programs that develop better 
understanding between cultures. 


Individualization of pupil instruction. The School Committee’s commitment to tailoring educa- 
tional experiences to the personal aspirations and pace of each school child has been a beacon to the 
Administration. Cambridge now offers alternative education programs through open classrooms in 
each of the elementary schools, at the Cambridge Alternative Public School (CAPS) and at the 
secondary level at the Pilot School, Cluster Program, Group School, and C.1.T.Y.’s open campus 
experiences. 


Learning programs such as Artists-In-Residence, Early Childhood Education, The Urban Awareness 
Program, and the Health Assistants Classes, help to meet the special needs of our young people and 
provide meaning to their school career. 


In-service workshops have been conducted after school and throughout the summer by staff and 
resource specialists to prepare the system’s 834 teachers and 77 administrators to recognize students’ 
individual needs and to shape lessons to blend with general and special student requirements. 


Joseph G. Sateriale 
Assistant Superintendent 
Secondary Education 


Richard R. Woodward 
Assistant Superintendent 
Elementary Education 


Oliver S. Brown 


Assistant Superintendent 
Business Services 


Teacher workshops have led to the development of the Learning Disabilities program which 
predated by two years the implementation of Chapter 766. Similarly, Cambridge was among the 
Commonwealth's leaders in the inclusion of expanded bilingual programs for non-English speaking 
students. These and other special needs programs accounted for $2.5 million in reimbursable funds 
of the overall $25 million dollar school budget that spanned the 18 month fiscal transitionary period 
from January 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974. 


Career Oriented Education. Cambridge’s major educational concern is that its young people 
complete their public school education with marketable skills, skills that will prepare them to 
continue their formal education, take the first steps on a career ladder, and aid them to contribute to 
their personal and the community’s progress. The Superintendent and his staff are developing 
curricula encompassing the career cluster concept. The cluster, or house plan, organization is 
designed to neither trap nor track young people in one job field, but offer them the flexibility to 
participate in relevant programs that will meet their interests and future needs. Based upon five 
career constellations, it will reorganize the high school administration to more manageable inter- 
disciplinary units. 


While education of children is the primary concern of the Cambridge schools, administering the 
business of education in a system whose budget approximates $19 million a year is also of high 
priority. During the 1973-74 academic seasons, further refinement of the programming, planning, 
budgeting system (PPBS), introduced here in 1972, was accomplished. 


Cambridge School administrators and Cambridge Teachers Association officials attended a special 
residency seminar at the Harvard Business School during the summer of 1973 to up-date them on the 
latest management techniques and improve their administrative skills. 


The Schools’ Office of Business Management Services has expanded the use of the computer 
learning center to include administrative functions, streamlined the purchasing system, expanded 
the food services program to include in-school breakfasts, and implemented monthly financial 
control reports. 


Following are program administrators’ reports of department goals and activities during the 1973 
and 1974 fiscal periods. 


Respectfully Submitted, 


(Wl — Cf. ts = 
Alflorence Cheatham, Superintendent 


King Elementary School student Rumeal Robinson gives 
a hop, skip and jump during physical education class. 
(Ed Powers Photo) 
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SCHOOL DEPT. MANAGEMENT 
Alflorence Cheatham, Superintendent 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Administrators, what- 
ever their calling, are increasingly concerned with 
the management aspects of the administrative pro- 
cess; for it has been well documented that only 
through the utilization of efficient, effective and 
humane management techniques is the aura created 
in the institution or business for each person in- 
volved to experience professional growth and 
achieve the highest level of personal productivity. 
What does this signify for chief public school ad- 
ministrators responsible for the education of all the 
children of all the people? Simply this: that we are 
charged to set the tone for achievement by our boys 
and girls through providing an ambience of continu- 
ous learning for staff and line personnel. 


PROGRESS: (1) Conversion from transitional ad- 
ministrative teamto permanently assigned assistants; 
(2) Survey of gross needs expressed by parents, staff 
and community; (3) Establishment of major goals; (4) 
Institution of management training program for line 
and staff; (5) Commencement of needs assessment 
as first phase of comprehensive evaluation; (6) Crea- 
tion of half-million dollars worth of funded programs 
in occupational education; (7) Commencement of 
process directed toward construction of new secon- 
dary facilities for career development education. 


GOAL NO. 1: Cast secondary school education pro- 
grams and facilities within the context of career de- 
velopment. 

GOAL NO. 2: Individualize and personalize instruc- 
tion in the elementary education program. 

GOAL NO. 3: Personalize the staff development pro- 
cess. 

GOAL NO. 4: Attain a height of near-perfect human 
relationships and lucid and continuous communica- 
tion between all in the School Department. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Evaluation of current re- 
search and review techniques and the implementa- 
tion of an expanded evaluation and research proce- 
dure to encompass needs assessment and cost effec- 
tiveness analysis. This program involves a review of 
returns on expenditures as they relate to salaries, 
supplies, contracted services, and equipment costs. 
This function has been accomplished in part by the 
Office of Business Management Services, Curriculum 
Directors (while evaluating programs) and the School 
Masters. 


GOAL NO. 1: To implement a needs assessment and 
cost effectiveness analysis. 

GOAL NO. 2: To develop a reporting system to indi- 
cate the effective return on salaries, supplies, and 
contracted services expenditures. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
Richard G. Woodward 


Assistant Superintendent, Elementary Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Elementary Schools 
Management, headed by the Assistant Superinten- 
dent for Elementary Schools, encompasses the areas 
of elementary school organization, instruction, cur- 
riculum and budget, and the recruitment, selection, 
assignment, supervision and evaluation of elemen- 
tary school personnel. Responsibilities include 
supervision of the organization of each school and 
the coordination of specialists’ schedules developed 
and approved in the light of assessed school needs 
and enrollment projections, teacher workshops and 
other training programs, and an on-going program of 
curriculum development to explore and to adopt 
such new approaches and methods proved effective 
for Cambridge children within the bounds of fiscal 
responsibility. Other functions include elementary 
schools management, with input from masters, di- 
rectors, and supervisors; coordination with the Of- 
fice of Business Management Services to develop a 
preliminary annual school budget for final approval 
by the Superintendent and adoption by the School 
Committee. 


PROGRESS: (1) Observations in all schools — or- 
ganization reviewed. (2) Educational plans and objec- 
tives established by all schools. (3) Elementary Needs 
Assessment Instrument completed; (4) Reallocation 
of specialized personnel and services in light of stu- 


dent needs and school system priorities; (5) Staff 
utilization plans for ‘74-75 being reviewed and Sep- 
tember Opening Day procedures being formulated; 
(6) Effective budgeting procedures initiated; (7) Plans 
progressing for implementation of Chapter 766; (8) 
Review of Special Education and Bilingual Education 
programs to ensure compliance with legal require- 
ments as well as determining cost effectiveness; (9) 
Four-year enrollment projections for each grade level 
established for all schools; (10) School organization 
reviewed relative to effective learning, to satisfactory 
articulation between various levels, and economical 
use of facilities, personnel, and time; (11) Supervi- 
sion and monitoring of the effective use of existing 
space in elementary schools, with a view toward re- 
ducing cost of rented space; (12) meetings with pa- 
rents and citizen groups for effective community re- 
lations; (13) Cooperative programs initiated — Ken- 
nedy Library, Turtle Math expansion, Eighth Grade 
Social Studies Law Project, Urban Awareness Pro- 
gram of the Boston Society of Architects; (14) 
Elementary Newsletters started; (15) Review and ap- 
prove practices and procedures relative to supervi- 
sion and evaluation of the professional staff; (16) 
Gathered standardized test results, student needs 
identified, and appropriate responses undertaken. 


GOAL NO. 1: To improve the quality of teaching in 
the schools, in the area of attitudes as well as basic 
skills. 

GOAL NO. 2: To improve the management of the 
elementary schools. 

GOAL NO. 3: To encourage the development of indi- 
vidualized educational programs for children; un- 
dertake the drawing-up of a safety procedures man- 
ual and supervise the development of a long-range 
plan for safety improvements in the elementary 
schools. 


Elementary School students Maria Panico, Colleen 
Clinton, Gregory Pope, Catherine Martin, Ed Samaha, 
and Nat Smith participate in the Urban Awareness Pro- 
gram with Arrowstreet Architects. (Arrowstreet Photo) 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Joseph G. Sateriale 
Assistant Superintendent, Secondary Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Secondary Schools reports directly to the 
Superintendent of Schools and assists him in the 
following ways: (1) Selection and recruitment of 
teachers and administrators. (2) Supervision of all 
secondary school personnel. (3) Coordination and 
evaluation of all high school programs (4) Mainte- 
nance and improvement of the quality of instruction 
in all areas of the curriculum. (5) Planning and direct- 
ing inter-departmental workshops. (6) Serve on the 
curriculum committee or any other committee as as- 
signed by the Superintendent. 


PROGRESS: Organized the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Committee, defined its purpose and ar- 
ranged for regularly scheduled monthly meetings. 
Presently in the process of completing the “Rules and 
Regulations for the Conduct of Teachers and Stu- 
dents” as required by state law; representatives of 
the community and staff have worked on the project 
for the past year. Presently serving as Chairman of the 
Secondary Schools Facilities Committee, which will 
in effect serve as a steering committee for the plan- 
ning and directing of the building of proposed new 
high schools. 


GOAL NO. 1: To provide leadership in the develop- 
ment of educational plans, both near and long range, 
which relate to secondary school plant facilities. 
GOAL NO. 2: To provide the necessary leadership in 
the development of summer and inservice workshop 
programs, for teachers. Devise guidelines in the fol- 
lowing areas: (a) Setting of standards as related to 
classroom instruction; (b) Setting of standards as re- 
lated to evaluation of personnel. 

GOAL NO. 3: To supervise the development of a 
program designed to improve (a) racial and ethnic 


uF 


Superintendent Cheatham discusses the new “‘Cluster 
Concept” with secondary faculty members. 


(Ed Powers Photo) 


student relations; and (b) deportment on the high 
school campus. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

Oliver S. Brown 

Assistant Superintendent, Business Management 
Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Business Management 
Services currently encompass the functions of 
payroll, accounting, purchasing transportation, 
budgeting, plant operations, plant maintenance, 
facilities planning, and food services. It also includes 
some personnel activities. There are 234 employees 
primarily composed of food service (107) and plant 
operations(97). 


PROGRESS: During 1973-1974 the following im- 
provements have been made: (1) A breakfast pro- 
gram for all elementary schools has been im- 
plemented. (2) Developed a new budget system in- 
cluding line items, programs, and accountable (or- 
ganizational) units; (3) Expanded the purchasing ser- 
vices to include more items that are subject to formal 
bidding; (4) Developeda plan to maintain service and 
reduce costs; (5) Initiated the first steps of a new 
recruiting program; (6) Improved the mail service; (7) 
Implemented monthly financial control reports; (8) 
Implemented an enrollment projection report and 
program. 


GOAL NO. 1: To improve responsiveness and quality 
of services to schools. 

GOAL NO. 2: To computerize business office func- 
tions in order to reduce costs and to improve acces- 
sibility of information. 

GOAL NO. 3: To conduct training in program budget- 
ing, planning financial control and financial planning 
for Cambridge School Department staff. 

GOAL NO. 4: To develop further the new budget 
program. 


ACCOUNTING AND PURCHASING 
Helen A. Clauss 
Principal Clerk, Accounting and Purchasing 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The purchasing opera- 
tion manages and supervises materials, equipment, 
and contracted services for all organizational units of 
the Cambridge School Department within applicable 
city, state, and federal regulations. It operates in 
three distinct ways: (1) it purchases directly (materi- 
als, equipment, and services); (2) it supervises and 
controls the purchasing operation within the Cam- 
bridge School Department of several specialized 
units: Plant operations and maintenance, the 
Teacher Resource Center (including library materi- 
als), and the Audio-Visual Office; and (3) it supervises 
and controls purchasing activities in Federal Pro- 
grams, but does not directly generate the paper work 
itself. Requisitions and purchase orders’ in 
specialized units and federal projects are prepared in 
these units and are passed on to purchasing for re- 
view, revision, and approval. No purchase order of 
any kind is released without the approval of the Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Business Management Ser- 
vices. 

The general fund accounting records are main- 
tained on a business machine by object class and 
fund only. Grant income records are also maintained, 
but expenditure accounts are kept by the Federal 
Projects themselves under the general supervision of 
the Assistant Superintendent for Business Manage- 
ment Services. 


PROGRESS: This year we have been increasing the 
centralized control over the Purchasing Operation. 
We have placed a $100.00 limit on Federal Grant Ac- 
counts with respect to purchasing so that the pur- 
chase of a piece of equipment worth over $100.00 
must be accomplished and supervised centrally. For 
the first time, in February of 1974, we accepted bid- 
ding for all food commodities and we expect to be 
placing meat orders on a competitive basis on or 
before March 1. Although we are experiencing prob- 
lems with acceptable bids, we expect this will reduce 
costs or at least reduce the increases in costs for the 
Food Service Operation. We have also, by means of 
cooperation with the City, reduced paper work with 
respect to employee benefits by making one form 
serve the purpose of two. 


GOAL NO. 1: To develop and implement a three 
dimensional computerized accounting system with 
proper audit trials and reports effective July 1st, 1974 
in cooperation with the City of Cambridge. To im- 
plement our own system on July 1 if, for some reason, 
the City is unable to implement theirs. 

GOAL NO. 2: To develop a procedures manual for 
the Purchasing Operation and for the Accounting 
Operation so that each individual’s work in this unit 
can be described step by step in writing. Also, to 
develop a users’ manual of the purchasing proce- 
dures. 

GOAL NO. 3: To explore procedures by which we 
might receive bids for copy-written and instructional 
materials to increase the proportion of items which 
either have been advertised or formal bids. 


Citizen and staff interviewers. These committees as- 
sisted the school department to screen candidates for 
school administrative positions. (Bert Giroux Photo) 


FOOD SERVICE 
Velma Pereboom 
Cafeteria Supervisor 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: There are 250 women 
employed in the school cafeterias. These employees 
include cashiers, cafeteria helpers, and teacher aides 
in the cafeterias and on the playgrounds. Our pur- 
pose is to provide breakfast for needy children, noon 
meals for all children and a limited food service for 
the elderly. 


PROGRESS: Six satellite schools, with no cafeteria 
feeding facilities, are now furnished (1000) meals 
from one central kitchen. A breakfast program is now 
furnished at all elementary schools. A program of 
substitute workers is now in progress for cafeteria 
helpers when they are absent or ill. A special study 
was done on the placement of teacher aides for their 
morale, by the number required for service in each 
school and by civil service standards. 

The operation of the kindergarten milk program is 
now in progress. A second choice has been added to 
the high school menu for morale purposes. Bids on 
groceries are now in progress for guaranteeing 
prices. 


GOAL NO. 1: To prepare plans and operation of a 
substitute system through the civil service board and 
school committee for absent and sick cashiers and 
teacher aides. 

GOAL NO. 2: To start two (2) elderly food programs - 
one aSatellite service to North Cambridge and one in 
Central Cambridge. Transfer one program now in 
operation to the Kennedy School. 

GOAL NO. 3: To plan forms for cooks ordering gro- 
cery items according to bid sheets and print an inven- 
tory guide booklet. 


CENTRAL ATTENDANCE SERVICE 
Richard J. Nixon and Josephine M. Looney 
Attendance Supervisors 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: This program includes 
school-home liaison to deter excessive and unau- 
thorized student absences and to prevent instances 
of students dropping out of school. The central at- 
tendance service works closely with school adminis- 
trators, parents, and students to seek mutually ac- 
ceptable solutions to keep students in school and 
reduce both unauthorized absences and disruptive 
in-school behavior. 


PROGRESS: The central attendance team worked 
closely with the lesson coordinator to decrease the 
incidence of unauthorized absence and to prevent an 
increase in school drop outs. 


GOAL NO. 1: To increase school-home community 
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relations and to develop a greater understanding by 
parents and teachers of children’s problems. 
GOAL NO. 2: To work closely with school aged and 
young people to develop a greater understanding of 
the value of education. 


BILINGUAL - ESL 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

Dr. James R. Powers 

Director, Modern Languages, Bilingual — 
English as a second language 

Joseph Fernandez 

Assistant Director Bilingual — English 
as a second language 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The transitional bilingual 
education program for children 4% to 13 years of age 
consists of the following: 


School Lang. Enroll 2/1/74 Teachers Aides 
Kennedy Port. 82 6 3 
Harrington Port. 109 6 3 
Longfellow Span. 87 S 4 
Webster Greek 22 

French 10 8 1 
Also ESL 10 Schools 
Specialists Various Langs. 96 2 0 


Pupils in the bilingual program are first taught their 
native language and culture, social studies and math 
in the native language, as well as English as a Second 
Language. Since it is a transitional program, social 
studies and math are also taught in English to assist 
pupils in making the transition to regular classes. 

The transitional bilingual education program and 
intensive ESL program for pupils 14 years of age and 
older serves, as of Feb. 1, 1974, 71 Portuguese, 34 
Spanish, 20 Greek, 16 French and 31 Other (various 
languages) pupils, or a total of 172. The staff consists 
of 13 teachers (FTE) and 2 Aides. Students are served 
also by 1 Portuguese speaking counsellor and a 
Spanish speaking counsellor (shared with elemen- 
tary schools). Pupils in the languages identified are 
first taught their native language and culture, social 
studies, and in some cases math and science, in the 
native language, as well as English as a Second Lan- 
guage. Since it is a transitional program and since it 
also serves speakers of ‘other’ languages, some so- 
cial studies, math and science courses are taught in 
English to assist pupils in making the transition to 
regular classes. 


PROGRESS: From January 1973 to January 1974 there 
has been an expansion of 143 pupils in the elemen- 
tary bilingual program (more than 80%) through the 
addition of programs for Greek and French speakers 
and increases in existing Portuguese and Spanish 
programs. The increase in enrollments has not only 
required additional teachers and aides, but also per- 


mitted improved groupings according to age and 
ability. Kindergarten pupils were included in all pro- 
grams. 

The addition of an Asst. Director has made possible 
a closer check on daily operations and changing 
needs, and on the evaluation of teachers and teach- 
ing. It has also facilitated the organization and func- 
tioning of Parent Advisory Committees for the four 
language groups. 

The availability of a Portuguese speaking counsel- 
lor (ESEA Title 1) and a Spanish speaking counsellor 
(shared with H.S.) has added valuable services. 

The major improvement in the continuing de- 
velopment of the curriculum (over the past three 
years) was the addition of courses in science and 
math taught in Portuguese, similar courses taught in 
Spanish, and the addition of new, more advanced 
courses in Portuguese and Spanish culture. New 
bilingual programs were added for speakers of Greek 
and French. A Spanish speaking counsellor was 
added. There are now 14 sections of ESL (avg. class 
size = 12) at 8 different levels to accommodate the 
great variety of pupils. It is the belief of teachers in 
the program that their students’ attitudes and general 
school behavior have improved this year as a result of 
the expanded curriculum and that the transfer rate is 
increasing. According to present indications of prog- 
ress, 19 bilingual students are expected to graduate 
from C.H.L.S. this year. In addition, approximately 26 
students are expected to transfer into “regular’’ clas- 
ses in 1974-75. 


GOAL NO. 1: To improve coordination and se- 
quencing of curriculum. 

GOAL NO. 2: To develop higher achievement in 
learning of basic skills. 

GOAL NO. 3: To improve integration of bilingual 
pupils in their schools. 

GOAL NO. 4: To increase retention of pupils and 
numbers of graduates. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 

ELEMENTARY (4-8) AND SECONDARY 
Dr. James R. Powers 

Director, Modern Languages 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: All pupils in Grade 4 
regularly begin the study of a modern language for 
three 20 minute periods (60 min.) per week. French is 
taught in all schools (32 classes); Spanish in Fitz- 
gerald, Tobin, and Peabody; Portuguese in Kennedy; 
Italian in Kennedy and Harrington. All pupils in Gr. 5 
and in Gr. 6 are continuing French begun in Gr. 4. 
Enrollments are about 725, 750, and 700 in these 
grades. In Gr. 7, where FL becomes elective, 435 
pupils are studying French in 15 schools. There is also 
a total of 11 classes of Spanish this year in 9 schools 
(198 pupils); 2 classes of Italian (28); one class of 
Portuguese (15) or a total grade enrollment of 677. In 
Gr. 8 about 390 are continuing French. This program 
utilizes the services of 15 full-time teachers, several of 
whom cover two or more schools, and a total of 9 
hours per week by 3 teachers in bilingual programs. It 
is supervised by a full-time teacher in charge. 

At C.H.L.S. courses are taught in French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, German, Modern Greek and 
Latin. In addition to the usual three courses in lan- 
guage and culture, advanced courses in contempor- » 
ary culture are taught for French and Spanish stu- 
dents. Within each level and as enrollments permit, 
pupils are grouped by sub-levels to accommodate 
differentialed aptitudes and rates of achievement. A 
total of 10.4 (FTE) teachers provide instruction. In 
some cases teachers are teaching both FL courses for 
English speakers and native language courses for 
bilingual students. At Rindge one teacher instructs 5 
classes in Spanish. At Pilot School one teacher in- 
structs classes in French and Latin. 


Elementary foreign language teacher Madeline 
Vanderlee and class at the Fitzgerald School. 


PROGRESS: The most significant progress this year 
has been in the implementation of planned diversifi- 
cation. To meet the interests of more students and 
parents as determined by a survey in Spring 1973, 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese classes of Gr. 4 and 
Gr. 7 pupils were formed in the schools identified 
above. Preparations were made during a Summer 
1973 workshop on curriculum development. This di- 
versification will continue in 1974-75 with the exten- 
sion of Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese into Gr. 4 and 
8. 

The phasing-in of new and revised textbooks for 
French classes (Gr. 4-8) was completed during this 
year with improved sequencing. 

Teachers continued to create visuals and other 
supplementary instructional materials to enhance 
the curriculum. 

Important progress, though on a small scale, was 
made in individualization of instruction in Latin, 
German, and French. The use of programmed mater- 
ials in Latin is now in its second year at C.H.L.S. by 
Mr. Nigorski, and facilitates the variation in rates of 
progress. The diversity of pupils in Level Two German 
is being handled by the use of unit materials (Mrs. 
Grunbaum). Mr. Inglis is developing and using learn- 
ing packets for a French level one class. French III & 
IV courses included content from various parts of the 
French speaking world. A new audio-lingual material 
has been introduced in Italian | with higher enroll- 
ments and indications of higher retention of pupils. 
For the second successive year C.H.L.S. engages in 
an international teacher exchange. All Rindge French 
pupils were absorbed this year in C.H.L.S. classes. 


GOAL NO. 1: Improved and earlier scheduling of 
classes and FL teachers, especially in Grades 7 and 8 
in order to facilitate diversification, utilize teacher 
time most efficiently, and initiate full-scale operation 
promptly. 

To continue individualization of instruction in: 
Latin, German and French. 


GOAL NO. 2: To clarify and implement a policy to 
make foreign language an elective in Grades 7 and 8. 

To phase in new materials: revised A-LM French, 
revised A-LM German, and Audio Lingual materials 
for Italian II. 


GOAL NO.3: To provide pupils and parents achoice 
among 2 or more FLs insofar as enrollments and class 
size permit, and other suitable elective courses 
within the resources of the school. 

To incorporate additional content from the Fran- 
cophone world: student projects in III and study of 
culture and literature in IV. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION — LIBRARY 

Charles W. Adams 

Director of School Library Science 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Library programs are 
being carried on in all of the elementary schools. 
Fourteen have school libraries. The Harrington and 
Fitzgerald do not, but have attached public library 
branches. All schools have school employed li- 
brarians. As of February 1, 1974 the school library staff 
consisted of thirteenteacher-librarians, five assistant 
librarians, 1 teacher, and 1 instructor aide at the 
elementary level. Inventories in June 1973 were: 
Agassiz Printed materials - 3189 items, Audio Visual 
materials - 540; Fitzgerald - 2401, 397; Fletcher - 3629, 
196; Gore - 1184, 71; Haggerty - 2829, 298; Harrington 
919, 228; Kennedy - 1997, 367; King - 1000, 250; Lin- 
coln - 3098, 396; Longfellow - 4023, 168; Morse - 4034, 
284; Peabody- 6242, 387; Roberts - 5477, 234; Tobin - 
5338, 617; Webster - 4337, 296; CAPS - 550 (esti- 
mated). The major services provided are support of 
the academic program of the schools (classroom in- 
struction) and instruction in the use of book and 
non-book library materials. 


Except for freshman orientation and Class visits to 
the library for instruction in the use of specific school 
library resources, the secondary school librarians are 
involved in guidance of and service to individual stu- 
dents or small groups. Instruction is usually on a 
one-to-one basis and involves the student’s use of 
the multi-media approach to the acquisition of the 
information which he needs to supplement and 
broaden his classroom work. Staff as of 2/1/74-CHLS- 
2 Teacher-Librarians, 1 clerk-typist; Rindge- 1 
Teacher-Librarian, 1 Asst. Librarian (Reg. Sub.) 
Inventories- June 1973 - CHLS - Print 9881, Non-Print 
1100; Rindge- Print 7050, Non-Print 171. 


PROGRESS: Progress is being evidenced by the in- 
creasing demand by teachers and pupils for more and 
more current materials of all types. Librarians are 
reporting the pupils are exhausting available re- 
sources and complaining about the rate of acquisi- 
tion of new materials. A factor which is compounding 
the problem is the dramatic slowdown in the provi- 
sion of necessary furniture and equipment (esp. AV) 
with which to house and use the collections. Because 
of the lack of City funds for the establishment of 
media centers in the new schools the Kennedy and 
King are in bad shape in regard to materials collec- 
tions and the King and Tobin in regard to furniture 
and equipment. Progress has been good in regard to 
group and individual instruction as shown by the 
increase in the demand for more materials of all 


types. 


Despite the fact that both of the secondary school 
libraries are approximately ten years old progress still 
remains to be made in convincing many of the faculty 
about the important role whicha library/media center 
can play in the instructional program of the school. 
This is particularly true concerning non-book instruc- 
tional materials. Progress has been hampered in the 
latter area by the insufficiency of equipment. Both 
libraries are nearly at total capacity of available space. 
The overall use of both facilities by faculty and stu- 
dents has improved. 


GOAL NO. 1: To continue development of school 
libraries as media centers. 

Toconvince faculty and students of the valueof the 
multi-media approach to learning in an academic en- 
vironment. (Many, if not most, have been sold on the 
approach in the out-of-school environments.) 


GOAL NO. 2: To increase involvement of li- 
brary/media centers in the individualization of in- 
struction. 

To produce an excellent plan for a combined 
school library/media center and production center 
for faculty and students to be a part of the new high 
school complex. This should include recommenda- 
tions regarding services to be provided and the 
facilities and equipment needed to carry them out. 
GOAL NO. 3: To improve programs at CAPS, Ken- 
nedy, King and Tobin Schools. School Dept. funds to 
make up for what was not provided by the City to 
establish media centers in new schools. 


Achievement School Reading Teacher Joan Turner 
checks progress of students William Doucette (left) and 
William Spartachino. (Ed Powers Photo) 


LEARNING SUPPORT: 
TEACHERS’ RESOURCE CENTER 
Charles W. Adams 

Director of Library Science 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: A Staff of 1 teacher- 
librarian and 1 (full-time) 1 (3/5 time) assistant (Regu- 
lar substitute) service a collection of 8875 books 
(educational reference and textbooks); 3,500 other 
print (incl. study prints, map, etc.) 4,400 non-print 
(games, kits, microfiche, etc.) + 120 periodical sub- 
scriptions; provide reference to the professional staff 
in the use of the collection and instruction in produc- 
tion of materials and operation of AV and production 
equipment; schedule conferences, meetings, and 
in-service workshops; keep the staff informed as to 
new materials; process and catalog incoming materi- 
als; conduct workshops on media production in con- 
junction with the AV Dept.; provide daily service to 
Rindge, Pilot School and administrative staffs and 
after school, telephone reference and delivery ser- 
vice to other schools. 


PROGRESS: Weeded the professional collection 
and added books and microfiche in the priority areas 
of career ed., individualized instruction, and PPBS; 
continued media workshops for teachers and pro- 
vided media workshop for Project Dire teachers; 
through an ESEA Special purpose grant but unable to 
answer increased requests for new materials in other 
areas (math, science, language arts, modern 
languages/ESL) due to budget cuts. The collection of 
teacher made materials increased as a result of work- 
shops and the demand continues for a larger collec- 
tion of these materials. Progress was made in making 
the collection more accessible to teachers through 
the implementation of a cataloging system for non- 
book materials — this will continue as an on-going 
project through the next year in order to bring it 
up-to-date. Reference service was improved through 
the establishment of a working relationship with Pro- 
ject Cedis for ERIC Documents; borrower privileges 
for Harvard Ed. Library and access to a union list of 
Education periodicals in the area. There has been a 
greatly increased demand for reference service by 
the TRC and for media production services. 


GOAL NO. 1: To improve professional reference 
services to the professional staff. 

GOAL NO. 2: To improve collection of curriculum 
materials so it will continue to be up to date and 
represent the latest available materials, and provide 
materials that are not available at the school level to 
supplement the curriculum. 

GOAL NO. 3: To improve service in the area of 
teacher production of materials and media produc- 
tion. 


ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE AND ADJUSTMENT 
COUNSELORS 

Dr. Grace Kaczynski 

Director, Bureau of Pupil Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The elementary school 
guidance program covers grades 7 and 8. The 
counselor’s aim is to guide each student to a high 
level of self-understanding and self-direction and to 
insure each student's development of his talents and 
capabilities to the fullest extent. The school coun- 
selor is a professionally trained person who shares 
with other school personnel, parents, and the com- 
munity the goal of enabling each individual to fulfill 
his responsibility to himself and society and to make 
plans for further education, academic and voca- 
tional. 

The 7th and 8th grade counselor assists each stu- 
dent as he faces new problems, as he tries to under- 
stand himself, relate to adults, be accepted by his 
peers, and find his place in society. During this 
period of transition special emphasis should be given 
to the social, emotional, and physical uniqueness of 
the individual. 

Eight counselors and 1 counselor-in-charge are in- 
volved with the counseling of 235 pupils in grades 
K-12. An additional counselor handles the ungraded 
class at the King School 10% of the time and spends 
the other 90% with the entire enrollment of the Boys’ 
Achievement and the Girls’ Achievement. One of the 
first group, in addition to counseling, performs the 
school psychologist’s role and is assigned to one 
school, the Harrington. 

Two of the first group are also heavily involved in 
core evaluation in compliance with state Law, Chap- 
ter 766. 


Kennedy Elementary School students earned over 
$1000 for the Muscular Dystrophy Foundation in a 
Jog-A-Thon in the school gym. From left, students Louis 
Sousa, Bob McKinley, Mike Regal, and Joe Dove do 
(Ed Powers Photo) 


their part. 
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PROGRESS: Based on positive comments from sec- 
ondary counselors, administrators, teachers, other 
staff members and particularly parents and students, 
the program has been highly effective in assisting 
eighth grade students in the selection of indi- 
vidualized high school programs, which will best 
meet their emotional, vocational, educational, social 
and physical needs and personal goals. One way in 
which this has been accomplished was through the 
development and publication of a course selection 
booklet. Programs have been initiated by which 8th 
grade students have received orientation to Rindge, 
Latin, C.1.T.Y., and Pilot School. In addition, secon- 
dary counselors have been provided with pertinent 
information regarding students with special needs. 

Most essential has been the role of guiding stu- 
dents to a higher level of self-understanding and 
self-direction, accomplished through consultation 
with and coordination among students, teachers, 
parents, administrators, specialists and community 
agencies. 

State Laws involving partial re-integration of spe- 
cial class students into the regular classroom and the 
core evaluation necessary in this process have added 
a new dimension to the School Adjustment 
Counselor’s role. 

Referrals are being received at the Bureau in ever- 
increasing numbers. Staff and administrators appear 
to have gained more confidence in the usefulness of 
the program and this is the reason for the increase in 
the number of referrals. 

The need for the program has expanded greatly in 
the past year and the services of at least two more 
School Adjustment Counselors are urgently needed. 


GOAL NO. 1: To guide each student to a high level of 
self-understanding and self-direction. Insure each 
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child’s development of his talents and capabilities to 
the fullest extent. 

To attain in the counselee a change in behavior 

where he can function adequately in the school set- 
ting. 
GOAL NO. 2: To assist each student as he faces new 
problems, as he tries to understand himself, to relate 
to adults, to be accepted by his peers and to find his 
place in society with emphasis on the social, emo- 
tional and physical uniqueness of the individual. 

To bring the under-achiever to the level of class- 
room performance commensurate with his ability. 
GOAL NO. 3: To assist 8th grade students and their 
parents in selecting the most effective program for 
grade 9. Coordinate activities between the high 
schools and the elementary schools. 

To promote harmony within the student's family. 


MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski 
Director, Bureau of Pupil Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The children presently in 
the multiple handicapped program range in age from 
8-19 and are functioning at the severely and pro- 
foundly retarded level of intelligence. The children 
are, for the most part, non-verbal, have ‘“‘deaf-blind”, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, autism, etc. behavior dis- 
turbances. Our program employs principles of be- 
havior modification and emphasizes development of 
the basic skills; self help, speech, fine and gross 
motor control, socialization, cognitive instruction in 
the areas of toileting, general personal hygiene, 
feeding and dressing as well as in the academic and 
vocational tasks within each child’s capabilities. The 
classroom staff comprises 2 full time teachers and 
one full time instructional aide, with additional ser- 
vices by speech, art, music, physical ed. and physical 
therapy. 


PROGRESS: Desirable behaviors have been 
strengthened within each child while many undesir- 
able behaviors have been eliminated. Each child has 
improved substantially in the areas of attending to 
verbal commands and overall language reception, 
their verbalization and social interaction with peers 
and adults. Hyperactivity, short attention span, dis- 
tractibility and many disruptive and maladaptive be- 
haviors have become lessened. Eye contact, eye- 
hand coordination and fine motor skills have im- 
proved. A structured program of play, balance, 
locomotion and physical therapy exercises have in- 
creased each child’s general physical and emotional 
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well being. Toilet training has had successful im- 
provement in all of the children. 


GOAL NO. 1: To motivate the multiple handicapped 
child to learn through employment of the most posi- 
tive of all social rewards; attention or a response of 
other people in his environment to him. 

GOAL NO. 2: To improve self help skills so that the 
multiple handicapped child may care for himself in 
the areas of toileting, dressing, personal hygiene and 
feeding. 

GOAL NO. 3: To improve the multiple handicapped 
child’s understanding of the environment through 
sensory stimulation. 


(LIP READING) HEARING 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski 
Director, Bureau of Pupil Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Lip Reading is the art of 
translating the visible movements of the organs of 
speech through the eye into thought. Or as we put it 
to the young child, ‘You are going to hear with your 
eyes by watching and reading my lips.” Classifica- 
tions: Deaf 1. Those people who were born deaf 
(auditory nerve destroyed) or who became deaf be- 
fore acquiring speech. Deafened 2. Those who have 
lost all or part of their hearing after learning speech. 
Method Used: ‘‘Mueller-Walle’” which was trans- 
lated into English, adapted and taught by Martha 
Bruhn. 


PROGRESS: Children have received practice in drill 
on sounds, how each vowel and consonant looks on 
the lips, practice on words, sentences and stories or 
actual subject matter so as to get experience in fol- 
lowing a sequence to a conclusion with oral or writ- 
ten test so as to ascertain comprehension. Because 
more than fifty percent of the words in the English 
language look the same on the lips, time is spent on 
homophenous (words that sound alike but have dif- 
ferent meaning) words so the pupils know why they 
read certain phrases and sentences wrong. 


GOAL NO. 1: To make movement and idea to be- 
come one by frequently identifying sound with 
meaning and meaning with sound so that com- 
prehension becomes spontaneous and direct. 
GOAL NO. 2: To get maximum amount of help from 
alertness and quickness to understand conversation 
in rapid everyday speech. 

GOAL NO. 3: To help the child to face his handicap 
and to accept his hearing aid if he has to use one. 
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TRAINABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski 
Director, Bureau of Pupil Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Within the Cambridge 
Public School System there are three ‘Special 
Needs” Classes for Trainable children. These classes 
are primary, intermediate, and an advanced class. 
Students in these classes range in age from 6 to 18 
years. 25 children are enrolled in these three classes 
presently housed at the Rbt. F. Kennedy School. 
Children are integrated for assemblies and lunches. 
Intermediate and advanced class members help in 
the cafeteria. The special needs classes receive the 
services of specialists; such as in library, gym, music, 
art, wood-working, and home economics (sewing). 
Selected class members have individual and group 
lessons daily in area of language development and 
oral communications. They also receive speech 
therapy weekly. 


PROGRESS: In the advanced class, with the introduc- 
tion of new materials and appliances (stove, re- 
frigerator, and dryer, bed, vacuum, etc.) awhole new 
program has evolved called the Personal Social Skills 
class. The children have been introduced to a new 
area of learning and a new “‘self-help” program in- 
volving ‘‘foods’’ preparation and household care. 
The progress this year is quite evident in this ad- 
vanced class through use of the above equipment 
and because of the availability of new teaching aides. 
The children have become more self-reliant, self- 
sufficient, and independent in their daily living. The 
intermediate class, which adjoins the advanced class- 
room, is able to make use of these teaching materi- 
als in a cooperative and integrated program. 


GOAL NO. 1: To assist the trainable mentally re- 
tarded to develop independence and self-reliance in 
handling his immediate personal needs through per- 
sonal adjustment. 

GOAL NO. 2: To assist the child to develop coopera- 
tive relationships with children and adults. 

GOAL NO. 3: To provide the child an opportunity to 
try out his skills in a variety of activities preparatory to 
possible occupational careers in a workshop. 


SPEECH 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski 
Director, Bureau of Pupil Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Statistically in any given 
school population, a minimum of ten percent will 
have a specific communication disability. In Cam- 
bridge, eight speech clinicians work with children in 
grades K-8, a few in high school, and children with 
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special needs. The program mainly consists of evalu- 
ation and remediation. In September, all first grad- 
ers, new students and children previously in the 
speech program, are screened for speech problems. 
Once the population of children with speech prob- 
lems is identified, additional tests are administered 
individually in order to measure the child’s problem 
and aid in grouping the children for remediation. 
Remediation includes problems in articulation, stut- 
tering, voice and language. 


PROGRESS: The increase in the number of clinicians 
has facilitated the delivery of speech services to more 
children. Group sizes have been reduced from 7 or 8 
to an average of 3 or 4, thereby increasing effective- 
ness of service. In addition, more children are seen 
twice weekly; this enables the clinicians to dismiss as 
corrected approximately 10% of the case load mid- 
year allowing additional students to be seen. In Sep- 
tember, the total caseload was 730. This does not 
reflect the 100 children presently on a waiting list. A 
speech clinician has been employed to further ex- 
tend services to children with special needs. In Sep- 
tember, 1-74 Chapter 766 will require additional 
therapists to service the needs of children from 3 to 
213 


GOAL NO. 1: To develop children’s awareness of 
their own speech pattern. . 
GOAL NO. 2: To establish permanent and consis- 
tently good speech habits. 

GOAL NO. 3: To develop a functional speech pattern 
in each school-aged child. 


HOME INSTRUCTION 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski 
Director, Bureau of Pupil Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The Home Instruction 
Program of the Bureau of Pupil Services provides 
tutoring for all children of school age, grades 1-12, 
residing in Cambridge. 

Upon request, a state form (Sped 16) is issued to 
the parents for a doctor’s signature verifying diag- 
nosis and approximate number of weeks or months 
for tutoring at home. 

At home tutoring is given to Cambridge citizens 
until a doctor’s release has been given to the parents. 
All children, Cambridge residents or not, convalesc- 
ing in any one of the hospitals located in Cambridge 
qualify for this service. 

It is the custom of the School Department to ex- 
tend to the expectant mothers a choice to attend a 
class at the YWCA or to remain in school. A home 
tutor conducts this class in cooperation with the mas- 
ter teacher associated with these girls. 


According to state law, each child should receive 
five hours of tutoring a week. As a result, the School 
Department hires a tutor with a case load of five 
pupils. The class at the YWCA (expectant mothers) is 
in session 15 hours per week. 


PROGRESS: The purpose of establishing a Home 
Program is to help the student continue education 
in spite of long or short term illness or disability. 
Since this program is flexible as to size and grade 
level, we measure our progress in a rather unique 
Way. 

For example, of the girls studying at the YWCA, one 
quarter of the group drop out of school upon com- 
pletion here. On the other hand, one quarter 
graduate upon their completion and one half con- 
tinue by returning to school. 

With regard to the home tutored, it is hard to 
measure fractionally the physical, mental and emo- 
tional progress experience by both pupil and tutor in 
their daily work. It is a most rewarding adventure for 
the tutor and in consequence for the pupil. It is not 
possible to measure the degree of progress made in 
all areas in the hospital. A tutor is a most welcome 
respite in a long day. 


GOAL NO. 1: To help young students involved in the 
home instruction program, to value the pursuit of a 
full education, and complete their education. 
GOAL NO. 2: As tutors, strive to maintain a quailty 
program. 

GOAL NO. 3: Aim to work closely with classroom 
teachers. 


EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski 
Director, Bureau of Pupil Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The program for the 
educable mentally retarded student consists of a 
highly individualized and specialized training to help 
him face life with confidence in a manner commen- 
surate with his interests, aptitudes, and abilities. The 
reading program provides instruction at student’s 
level (Primary, Intermediate) and Jr. High Opportun- 
ity groups which is meaningful (recognizing names, 
street and bus and store signs, using telephone direc- 
tories, newspapers, and magazines for occupational 
information and for pleasure). Language is integrated 
with pupil’s daily activities. In arithmetic, the under- 
standing use of money is given to the student 
through purposeful activities. In social studies re- 
spect for work and workers, country, citizenship, 
laws, world peoples and their problems is developed 
as faras possible. In physical education, the student's 
physical capacity to do manual work is developed as 
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well as the cultivation of skills and pleasure in such 
activities as walking, running, swimming, and danc- 
ing. Industrial arts consists of woodworking, craft 
work, sewing, and cooking, and occupational train- 


ing. 


PROGRESS: Measurable progress among educable 
mentally retarded students is difficult to assess since 
each child progresses individually at a rate com- 
menserate with individual ability. We believe prog- 
ress to be appreciable for student. 


GOAL NO. 1: To develop acceptable attitudes among 
educable mentally retarded students. 

GOAL NO. 2: To develop good motor coordination. 

GOAL NO. 3: To develop proficiency in academic 
subjects. 


PERCEPTUALLY HANDICAPPED 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski 
Director, Bureau of Pupil Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 650 children in grades 
K-12 are serviced under the aegis of this program of 27 
full time and 41 part time learning disability 
specialists. 518 of this children were diagnosed as 
having a specific learning disability by an agency qual- 
ified to make this diagnosis. These children are re- 
ceiving special instruction in various academic skills, 
the development of which has been adversely af- 
fected by these specific disabilities. The program also 
encompasses an early intervention component at the 
first grade level. In 9 elementary schools, all first 
graders are screened in order to identify children 
who evidence specific problems which may interfere 
with academic success. Currently, 147 children are 
being provided supportive services to enhance 
academic performance. This support will continue 
until the children are able to function independently 
in the classroom at the level commensurate with their 
basic abilities. 


PROGRESS: The program for children with specific 
learning disabilities was expanded from servicing 458 
children in 1972 to servicing 665 in 1974. The in- 
crease of specialists from 18 full time and 32 part time 
to 27 full time and 41 part time has enabled this 
expansion to occur. The Early Intervention Program is 
now incorporated into 9 elementary schools as com- 
pared to 3 elementary schools in 1972. A Spanish- 
speaking learning disability specialist has been as- 
signed to the ESL program. This specialist acts as a 
consultant to the ESL teachers. Classroom teacher 
involvement in the learning disability program has 
been enhanced through workshop attendance. 
About 200 teachers have attended a workshop con- 


cerning classroom manifestation and management of 
learning disabilities. The skills of the learning disabil- 
ity specialists have been upgraded through in-service 
training in techniques and methods appropriate to 
strengthen specific learning disabilities and develop 
academic skills. 


GOAL NO. 1: To develop academic skills in children 
with specific learning disabilities to the point that 
classroom performance is commensurate with their 
basic ability, with emphasis on early intervention 
(first grade). 

GOAL NO. 2: To re-establish feelings of self-worth in 
children with specific learning disabilities who have 
experienced on-going school failures. 

GOAL NO. 3: To sensitize classroom teachers and 
parents of L.D. children to the problems and needs 
these children have. 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski 
Director, Bureau of Pupil Services. 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The program for the 
emotionally disturbed includes both elementary and 
secondary level classes. Three classes were estab- 
lished (two elementary and one secondary) for chil- 
dren with maladjustive behaviors who consequently 
disrupted their own academic progress, the learning 
efforts of their classmates and interpersonal rela- 
tions. These classes are set up on an individual basis 
so that each child may reach his fullest potential in 
terms of emotional stability and academic abilities. 
The children are also directed toward increasing so- 
cial interaction with peers. One School Adjustment 
Counselor is assigned to each class, as are learning 
disability specialists as required, and non-academic 
teachers such as for music, gym, art. Four E.D. Tutors 
are available for children in regular grades whose 
behavorial patterns are not so severe as to require 
E.D. class placement. These tutors see children 
individually on a daily basis at first and then reduce 
the number of sessions as children become better 
adjusted and progress academically. The case load 
for these teachers averages 8 children; however, this 
varies as sessions are discontinued partially or 
completely, and newchildren added to the program. 


PROGRESS: The class of older children has been set 
up as a mini-school in conjunction with the Cam- 
bridge Mental Health Clinic. As a work-study pro- 
gram, some are actual or potential delinquents, and 
drop-outs. The aim is to encourage continuing edu- 
cation and preparation for gainful employment when 
they leave school. Children in the younger classes are 
partially integrated with regular grade children. One 
child returned in December to his own school and 
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regular grade placement. Four children are com- 
pletely integrated, with the resource room available 
in time of crisis. Other children are partially inte- 
grated. 


GOAL NO. 1: To develop in each student a positive 
self-image. 

GOAL NO. 2: To develop in each student good social 
interaction with peers and adults; to help each stu- 
dent to consider the interests, needs, and posses- 
sions of peers. 

GOAL NO. 3: To help each student develop 
academic skills commensurate with his ability; to re- 
turn students to regular classrooms in order to com- 
pete academically with classmates. 


CENTRAL MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski 
Director, Bureau of Pupil Services 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The Bureau of Pupil Ser- 
vices employs a central staff to provide medical, 
psychiatric and psychological evaluation for children 
with special needs. Initial referrals of these children 
(involving consent of parents) may be from teachers 
via the master, from parents, or from social agencies. 
Contracted services provide one pediatrician and 
two psychiatrists for evaulations where indicated. 
Evaluations by staff members (one head psychologist 
and 8 school psychologists) involve administration of 
batteries of tests, to judge the child’s current func- 
tioning and potential aptitudes and writing educa- 
tional prescriptions to meet the child’s special needs 
and learning styles. When children with special 
needs are identified in this process, the psychologist 
serves as a member of the core evaluation team to 
develop educational alternatives. 


PROGRESS: Two psychologists were added this year 
to the central staff now making 7 assigned to the 
various schools. One of the new psychologists has 
proficiency in testing Spanish speaking children and 
Portuguese children (with the aid of the Portuguese 
guidance counselor). The second new psychologist 
has special competencies for evaluation of racial 
minorities. All psychologists participate in core 
evaluations and “‘integration”’ required under Chap- 
ter 766. With added prescriptions devised by 
psychologists, all children formerly in self-contained 
“special classes” are now partially or fully integrated 
into regular classes. 

GOAL NO. 1: To assist school personnel through 
evaluation of children with special needs. 

GOAL NO. 2: To assist school personnel in develop- 
ing individualized plans for children with special 
needs. 

GOAL NO. 3: To assist school personnel in areas of 
counseling and guidance. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
Edward Hurley 
Director, Audio-Visual Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Audio-Visual education 
through the proper use and projection of A-V materi- 
als of all kinds, geared from kindergarten to grade 12, 
is intended to make teaching more effective and 
learning more meaningful. Any aids and techniques 
which make learning more dynamic and realistic fos- 
ters better learning; A-V education does just that. 
Our services are used by every school in the system 
as well as Evening School, C.A.P.S., C.I.T.Y., 
Bi-Lingual/ESL, D.I.R.E., T.R.C., School Volunteers, 
Follow Through. Every discipline director and coor- 


dinator is serviced. Our office serves also as coor- 


dinator of educational TV programs. 


PROGRESS THIS YEAR: The film library of the A-V 
Dept. has increased to 713 prints with the purchase of 
ten new color films in 1973. Our filmstrip library of 
thousands of prints was sizeably improved with the 
purchase of thirty new sound, color series. All mater- 
ials were previewed and evaluated, and helped to 
serve the demands of directors and teachers alike. 
Greater security was strongly stressed; our own cen- 
tral library in Rindge was doubly reinforced and other 
schools received recommendations for tighter sec- 
urity. All equipment was properly identified. An in- 
crease of about 10% in the use of materials - system- 
wide was recorded in 1973. 


GOAL NO. 1: To improve the levels and utilization of 
A/V services in classroom learning experiences. 
GOAL NO. 2: To improve A/V equipment security in 
all schools. 

GOAL NO. 3: To increase the inventory of A/V library 
materials. 
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Achievement School students try their skill at film- 
making while improving the environment. 


(Ed Powers Photo) 


DRAMA 
Judi Contrucci, 
Coordinator of Dramatic Arts 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The dramatic arts pro- 
gram was initiated as a separate entity in the school 
system in September 1973. The drama program at the 
secondary level consisted of several courses at 
C.H.L.S. and none at Rindge. Neither School had an 
active drama club in 73-74 and there were no school 
productions. Scheduling programs and lack of ade- 
quate facilities appear to be two of the obstacles. 

At the elementary level only one workshop in the 
summer of 71 was offered to teachers. A section at the 
end of the language arts curriculum guide deals with 
creative dramatics in the elementary classroom, but 
there has been no resource person to help teachers 
translate the techniques into practice. Drama has 
been relegated to occasional puppet activity and an 
occasional production at the various schools. As a 
result of a recent survey, figures show that very few of 
the elementary teachers have had little more than an 
occasional workshop in this area. The returns also 
indicate a high interest on the part of the teachers in 
this type of training. 


PROGRESS: A draft was started on a comprehensive 
survey of facilities in all buildings: survey of teacher 
experience, needs, and interests K-8; two spring 1974 
workshops offered for beginning training in the use 
of dramatic experiences at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level; short term projects helping teachers 
with various school programs and assemblies at the 
elementary level; work with music teachers, bilin- 
gual teachers and regular classroom teachers offer- 
ing demonstrations and help in planning lessons with 
creative dramatic and/or movement emphasis. 


GOAL NO. 1 To provide at the secondary level basic 
opportunities for curricular study, production, crea- 
tive skills in directing, designing, and producing orig- 
inal scripts as well as for opportunities to view quality 
productions. 

GOAL NO. 2: To provide greater opportunity at the 
elementary level to participate in the creative and 
aesthetic arts through regular classroom instruction 
as well as for opportunities to view quality produc- 
tions. 

GOAL NO. 3: To increase teacher competency in 
the dramatic arts as an extension of the core cur- 
riculum through inservice training workshops with 
emphasis on special group needs: bilingual, special 
education, language arts, and social studies. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES 
Dr. Elizabeth Ricker 


Coordinator of Cultural Resources 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The Coordinator of Cul- 
tural Resources works in the areas of information 
acquisition and dissemination (to teachers, about 
cultural resources); identifies and facilitates use of 
cultural and artistic resources for the schools; pro- 
vides information about and offers field trips to cul- 
tural events and sites; creates liaison between Cam- 
bridge Schools and cultural resources in the greater 
Boston area; seeks sources of federal funding; en- 
courages the use of lecturers, performers and 
audio-visual specialists and equipment in the 
schools; works with teachers and administrators in 
the area of cultural resources in order to enhance the 
curriculum in individual classrooms. 


PROGRESS: This year the Coordinator has engaged 
in information acquisition and dissemination by de- 
veloping a file of over 100 cultural resources, consult- 
ing so far with 25 persons, sending three notices a 
month to teachers, providing teachers with the Met- 
ropolitan Cultural Alliance monthly calendar. 1400 
free tickets have sent children to plays; 152 children 
have attended free organ performances; 23 classes 
have had ethnic dancers; 400 children will view plays 
in English and Portuguese; 400 children will view a 
pantomimist; liaison has been established with cul- 
tural groups and cultural coordinators at Harvard and 
MIT; programs have been investigated: Hispanic 
Theatre programs in Boston and Springfield Oral His- 
tory programs. Two proposals for funding will 
be submitted by June, 1974. 


GOAL NO. 1: To develop students’ awareness and 
use of the cultural resources in the greater Boston 
area. 

GOAL NO. 2: To transmit information to the faculty 
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regarding the resources available to them to supple- 
ment planned learning experiences. 

GOAL NO. 3: To provide teachers and students the 
opportunity to develop an awareness of their cultural 
background and that of other people. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 
Charles H. Cremens 
Director, Health and Safety Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Health and Safety Educa- 
tion is offered in grades K through 12. On the secon- 
dary level all ninth graders take health three periods a 
week. Driver education is an elective for seniors and 
some sophomores. Home nursing is offered to 
sophomore girls and the ‘Health Service Assistants” 
program, to junior and senior girls. Resource people 
are frequently used to supplement instruction in 
“Current Health Problems”. 


PROGRESS: Our Health and Safety Education Pro- 
gram was strengthened this year with two resource 
teachers visiting the elementary schools and encour- 
age the use of our planned curriculum in health in- 
struction particularly in the areas of drugs, sex, smok- 
ing, and alcohol. Through close cooperation with the 
traffic commissioner and citizens, safety to and from 
school has improved. 


GOAL NO. 1: To provide an elective course in Health 
Education for seniors and juniors with emphasis on 
current health problems. 

GOAL NO. 2: To develop the basic first aid course for 
grades 4, 5, and 6, as well as the planning of other 
units in accident prevention. 

GOAL NO. 3: To expand and enrich the offerings of 
the Health Service Assistants Program with commun- 
ity participation. 


Dr. Robert Prager has his tonsils checked by Margarida 
Pavao during Bilingual Health and Safety Education 
class at the Harrington School. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 
Charles H. Cremens 
Director, Health and Safety Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The driver education 
program provides classroom and on the road vehicle 
instruction that includes understanding of the law as 
regards vehicle operation, safe driving habits, simple 
maintenance procedures, and courtesy on the road. 
Two cars and a special instructional staff provide 
learning experience during the school day and at 
evening school. All instruction leads toward certifica- 
tion and licensing by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


PROGRESS: Students received instruction in our 
Rindge multi-media driving laboratory and on the 
road. Students participating in the program and who 
completed the drivers’ education course, were cer- 
tified to receive reduced insurance rates and were 
licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


GOAL No. 1: To expand the driver education pro- 
gram. 
GOAL NO. 2: To place greater emphasis on driving 
safety and courtesy on the road in the learning pro- 
gram. 


ATHLETICS 
Charles H. Cremens 
Acting Director of Athletics 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The athletic program en- 
compasses the upper elementary grades and grades 
9,10, 11, 12 at Rindge Technical and Cambridge High 
and Latin Schools. The secondary schools compete 
in the Suburban Schools Interscholastic Program of 
eleven sports events. 39% of our girls compete and 
58% of our boys at Cambridge High and Latin; 77% of 
our boys at Rindge Technical School. 


PROGRESS THIS YEAR: We successfully introduced 
an increased girls’ activities in field hockey, track 
and cheerleading. New activities introduced and 
being developed on an intramural level (prior to be- 
coming interscholastic) are wrestling, scuba diving, 
and calisthenics. 


GOAL NO. 1: To provide opportunities for every girl 
and boy to participate in some athletic activity. 
GOAL NO. 2: To revise elementary athletics to meet 
better the needs of all the upper grade pupils. 
GOAL NO. 3: To develop the skills, interest and 
motivation for participation through a sequential 
sports program. 
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Cambridge High and Latin School student Elena Gar- 
dyna was one of the first to graduate from the school’s 
new SCUBA program. Here she prepares for check-dive 
on Rockport field trip. (Bert Giroux Photo) 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
John Noble 


Assistant Director Physical Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: We offer a comprehen- 
sive program designed to develop motor skills, en- 
courage fitness, stimulate creativity, emphasize self 
awareness and foster social growth. Grades K-3 at- 
tend classes once a week while children in grades 
4-12 attend twice a week. We have a perceptual motor 
program designed to help children with, or a poten- 
tial for, a learning disability in grades 1-3. Children in 
grade 4 attend an aquatics program, and intramurals 
are offered to grades 4-12 where space and personnel 
are available. 


PROGRESS: We extended physical education to the 
kindergarten this year and developed a new cur- 
riculum for the primary grades (K-3). We also added 3 
new teachers to bring the total to 5 whoare specialists 
in the area of perceptual motor work. Their talents 
were used on the primary level in a program designed 
to prevent and remediate problems that cause chil- 
dren to have learning disabilities. Our replacement 
and enrichment program has moved ahead as plan- 
ned and we are using modern and innovative equip- 
ment. There are 23 physical education teachers now 
teaching in our system. All schools with the excep- 
tion of Webster, Fletcher, and Haggerty have on site 
gym facilities. 


GOAL NO.1: To provide instruction to every child in 
the city that will teach them to move and perform in 
the most efficient manner. 

GOAL NO. 2: To develop a positive attitude and 
learn to enjoy the water and develop the fundamental 
skills of swimming in Grade 4. 

GOAL NO. 3: To provide intramural activities to 
meet the interest and needs of all children in grades 
4-8 throughout the city for three seasons. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PERCEPTUALLY HANDICAPPED 
John Noble 


Assistant Director Physical Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The program has been 
designed to use movement as a medium to expose 
young children (Gr. 1-3) to cognative and effective 
learning. The child’s functioning level, motor plan- 
ning, and body control are reinforced through a 
program of remedial motor skills. Realistic goals are 
set for the child. These goals are designed to insure 
the child’s experience to be successful. He should 
function on a ‘‘comfort level’ thus motivating him to 
learn without experiencing fear, failure, and negative 
experiences. 
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PROGRESS: We have added 3 new instructors to our 
physical education staff with the expertise to add 
preventive skills to the current curriculum and to 
expand our remedial program to meet the needs of 
those children whose individual tests have indicated 
a development lag. We now have 5 physical educa- 
tion teachers whose background and experience 
have prepared them to work within this area. There 
are 9 others who work with the children under the 
guidance and direction of those with more extensive 
experience. 


GOAL NO. 1: To observe and evaluate all first grade 
students through these screening lessons to identify 
potential candidates for remediation. 


GOAL NO. 2: To test all pupils recommended for 
testing in areas of body awareness, motor planning 
and body control. 

GOAL NO. 3: To assign students to classes who have 
displayed a “development lag’ and work toward 
overcoming their problems. 


MATHEMATICS 
Dorothea Murray 
Acting Director of Mathematics Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Primary: A program of 
mathematics instruction based on the use of the 
cuisenaire rods to supplement the existing program 
was operating in grades one and two in six schools 
and K and 3 in three schools. 

Elementary: Five mathematics programs are cur- 
rently in use: Addison Wesley at one school, Ameri- 
can Book at one school, Holt, Rinehart & Winston at 
two schools, Houghton Mifflin at three schools, and 
Laidlaw Brothers at the others. 

Secondary: C.H.L.S. - 11 Computer sections; 
Algebra I; Math 1; Geometry; Algebra Il, 2 Trig. & 
Anal. Geom; 1 Adv. Math, 1 Calc.; 15-Personnel, 
Rindge-4 Pre-algebra; Algebra; Geometry; Alg. II; 1 
Math IV; 3 Computer Classes; 2 Accounting; 
8-Personnel. 


PROGRESS: Primary: The cuisenaire rod program 
was extended to two additional schools, in grades K-2 
at one, and in grade 1 at the second. 

Elementary: The same programs are in use but with 
some other supplementary instructional materials 
and manipulative devices as means of review, evalua- 
tion, and research for possible future change of pro- 
gram. 

Secondary: C.H.L.S. - an increase of 4 computer 
sections and 1 one semester courses. Interdiscipli- 
nary teaching of 8 computer sections with the Busi- 
ness Dept. 2 Teachers individualizing as an experi- 
mental program. Rindge - 4 sections of Pre-Algebra 
are new. 


GOAL NO. 1: To intensify the development of com- 
petency in the basic computational skills for all stu- 
dents - elementary and secondary. 

GOAL NO. 2: To continue to develop: Knowledge of 
mathematical facts and the deductive method of 
reasoning that students may achieve a reasonable 
skill in applying both to mathematical situations in 
problem solving. 

GOAL NO. 3: To improve the mathematics courses in 
order that they prepare students to pursue their cho- 
sen careers in college, business, computers, and 
technology. 


SCIENCE 
Joseph Keefe 
Director of Science Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The emphasis on science 
education at the elementary and secondary level has 
been to provide’ student-involved, hands-on 
laboratory-oriented science programs. To achieve 
this goal, we have implemented EIS in gr. 1-6, IME, 
IMB and ISCS in gr. 7 & 8. Our science program at the 
secondary level is as follows: at C.H.L.S. we offer 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Physical Science, Gen. 
Science, Earth Science & Ecology. At Rindge we offer 


Physics, Chemistry, Physical Science, Biology, Earth 
Science and Ecology. An Environmental Education 
program is also maintained at Fresh Pond. 


PROGRESS THIS YEAR: The EIS program now ser- 
vices approx. 4500 students in 225 separate class- 
rooms in gr. 1-6 in 15 elementary schools. This year 
we implemented ISCS program in gr. 7 & 8 at the 
Webster & Roberts Schools. The firm establishment 
of our Environmental Education Center at Fresh Pond 
has permitted us to expand the program. We now 
service over 5,000 students in 312 classrooms in 17 
schools and bus gr. 4, 5 & 6 on a scheduled basis to 
Fresh Pond. In both high schools we have introduced 
new courses in Physics, Physical Science, Earth Sci- 
ence, and Biology for the first time at Rindge. Teacher 
workshops have been held and will continue this 
year. 


GOAL NO. 1: To provide a Science education pro- 
gram that is student-involved and _laboratory- 


oriented. 
GOAL NO. 2: To provide a wide variety of Science 


courses for the students to choose from. 

GOAL NO. 3: To relate, when and where possible, 
our Science courses to occupational technical, voca- 
tional and career education. 


Environmental Science Teacher Kathy Brown (right) 
and Lincoln School students at the Fresh Pond En- 
vironmental Field Laboratory. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 
Richard Phelps 
Director of Language Arts 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Each learner, commen- 
surate with his native ability, experiences language- 
enriched activities in listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing as mirrored in The Curriculum Guide, 
textbooks, and instructional materials. Students de- 
velop reading and communicative skills that lead to a 
greater degree of self-awareness and _ self- 
confidence. The K-12 program features inductive 
learning, language experience, small group units, 
diagnostic testing and prescriptive learning, creative 
dramatics, writer’s workshops, eclectic approach to 
language study, daily writing and journal keeping, 
recreational reading by individualized kits, oral work, 
propaganda techniques and media, reference skills, 
word study and choice in course selection. 


PROGRESS THIS YEAR: The Computerized Reading 
Achievement System was introduced this year to aid 
the elementary school classroom teacher to indi- 
vidualize the reading skills program by providing 
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Tobin kindergarteners David Blackman and Sean Har- 
ris give serious thought to the problems of the day. 
(Larry Bergeron Photo) 


both periodically administered diagnostic tests and 
the individual computerized printout which pin- 
points what skills need reinforcing and where, by 
specific skill builders, the pupil can go for needed 
exercises. Two volumes, K-8 and 9-12, of our own stu- 
dents writings were published and disseminated as 
an incentive feature in the writing program. Three 
more fifth grade classes were added to the 
Poet-in-Residence/Pupil Poetry Workshop — in 
these, poets from the Massachusetts Council on Arts 
and Humanities help pupils with their writing. 


GOAL NO. 1: To continue the Computerized Read- 
ing Achievement System to assist the elementary 
school classroom teachers in individualizing the 
reading skills program to a greater extent. 

GOAL NO. 2: To _ continue the  Poets-in- 
Residence/Pupil Poetry Workshops at the fifth 
grade level as an incentive feature in the writing and 
the poetic appreciation strands. 

GOAL NO. 3: To continue to produce, publish, dis- 
seminate, and cause to study the students’ K-12 pub- 
lication of their own writings as an incentive feature 
of the writing program. 


MUSIC 
Anthony Apicella 
Acting Director of Music Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Music Education in the 
Cambridge Public Schools is designed to be the most 
comprehensive program of its kind in the state. We 
now have a six-fold program of: Singing, Rhythmic 
Responses, Listening Activities, Music Reading, Play- 
ing Activities, and Creative Activities. Rhythm and 
melody classroom instruments, now available, have 
given all elementary students an opportunity to ex- 
perience the instrumental performance medium. In 
grades 4-12, instruments, class lessons, and music 
materials are provided free of charge for all in- 
terested students. Performing groups of all kinds 
(with almost 2000 students participating) presented 
128 programs during the past year. 


PROGRESS THIS YEAR: In the 1973-74 music was 
made a major subject at CHLS (equal to other major 
subject areas.) Theory courses, a meaningful 
humanities program, a gospel choir, woodwind and 
jazz ensembles have been established. The Rindge 
Band (soon to be fully equiped), the Rindge Choir, 
and a new Rindge Double Quartet are preparing for 
performances. A new all-city elementary school sym- 
phony orchestra is now practicing for a Spring Con- 
cert. Every Elementary school has its own orchestra 
and chorus. Aptitude testing has been started. New 
vocal, instrumental, and general music curricula em- 
phasizing music education and accountability are 
being written at the Music Staff Workshops. A music 
department resource library has been established for 
music personnel. 


Sty 
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GOAL NO. 1: To develop the music major (career 
training) at CHLS and Rindge. 

GOAL NO. 2: To improve the continuity of music 
instruction and establish music as part of the total 
education of all students in the elementary schools of 
Cambridge. 


Re 


“Tooting the flute”, (or are they recorders?) during a Fletcher School music class are pupils John Plausky, Paul 


McCusker, and Collin and Rollin Rickets. (Ed Powers Photo). 


ART 
Joseph L.C. Santoro 
Director of Art Education 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Teaching the mechanics 
and the techniques of the various media such as 
drawing, painting, graphic arts and sculpture as a 
means of expressing oneself and the development of 
the student as a whole with regard to sound thinking, 
creativity, sensitivity, appreciation and good taste. 
Providing art experiences for the students as a voca- 
tion and avocation. 


PROGRESS THIS YEAR: In the secondary schools we 
have taken advantage of our Artists-in-Residence 
Program and of their talents. We have instituted 
courses in etching, sculpturing, and acrylic painting. 
At the elementary level we have encouraged more 
crafts such as ceramics, as well as model aircraft 
building. 


GOAL NO. 1: To include photography, photo-silk 
screening and tele-communications in the high 
schools. 

GOAL NO. 2: To integrate and correlate art into the 
core curriculum subjects. 

GOAL NO. 3: To include an art room in all grade 
schools so as to develop a stronger program in 
three-dimensional work, a much more extensive 
crafts program, especially in ceramics. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Albert H. Giroux Jr. 


Director, Public Relations 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Developing community 
awareness, respect, and support for Cambridge 
School Department programs, students, and staff are 
the primary goals of the Public Relations Department. 
We strive to achieve these objectives by opening 
avenues of communication between the schools and 
the community and lending our efforts to the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere where parents, students, fa- 
culty, and school administrators cooperatively de- 
termine educational needs and implement programs 
to fill such needs. To meet these responsibilities we 
have established a close working relationship with 
the print and broadcast media; issue news releases; 
produce the Carrel monthly newsletter; publish 
pamphlets, letters and reports; publicize School 
Committee meetings and decisions; organize citizen 
committees to assist the administration in carrying- 
out its citizen participation policies; and provide a 
ready source of school information to the community 
through the Link Line. 

Staff: 1 Director, 1/3 secretary, and 1 part time photo- 
grapher. 
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PROGRESS THIS YEAR: During the 1973-1974 school 
year the print media, according to statements from 
the New England Clipping Service, published an av- 
erage of 40 Cambridge School related items a month. 
Over 200 parents, students, teachers, and other citi- 
zens interviewed candidates for school administra- 
tive positions. A communications task force was in- 
itiated to identify communications problems and 
seek solutions. Plans for a school-community 
telephone-tape information service were realized 
and the “Link Line” introduced. Greater efforts were 
made to capture time on television news broadcasts 
for coverage of school activities. 


GOAL NO. 1: To expand intra-school and staff com- 
munications, to increase understanding between 
personnel, and to develop a greater awareness of 
central office plans at the classroom teacher level. 
GOAL NO. 2: To expand community and staff aware- 
ness of school activities through a comprehensive 
Orientation and press relations program. 

GOAL NO. 3: Increase community participation in 
school programs. 


SCHOOL VOLUNTEER PROJECT 
Harriet Hofheinz and Susan Carlson 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Cambridge School Vol- 
unteer Project places volunteers in both high school 
and elementary classrooms services. Volunteers 
serve in various capacities. In elementary schools, 
they work as classroom aides, in E.S.L. classrooms, in 
remedial reading, special classes, art classes and lib- 
raries. 

In the high schools, volunteers assist in academic 
classes. CSVP also staffs and operates the career and 
college information center at Cambridge High and 
Latin School. 

The School Volunteers administer the Children’s 
Museum loan box program. Additional enrichment 
for the school program is provided through finding 
expert speakers on a variety of subjects when re- 
quested by individual teachers. 


PROGRESS: Nineteen schools have used volunteers’ 
services during this 1973/74 year: Rindge, C.H.L.S., 
and the Pilot School, as well as the elementary 
schools. Approximately 300 volunteers have been 
placed this school year, (as of February 1974). They 
work a minimum of three hours a week. There are 
even a few volunteers who work five full school days 
a week. This is an increase in the numbers of hours 
provided. 

Our interviewing and orientation process is even 
more thorough this year in our efforts to insure relia- 


bility in volunteers and to familiarize them with the director in the hope of serving other Cambridge High 


Cambridge School system. School students. 

The Career and College Information Center con- 
tinues to provide the materials about programs and GOAL NO. 1: To increase the number of school vol- 
training beyond the high school level for the benefit unteers. 
of the students, guidance department, and teachers GOAL NO. 2: To make volunteering more attractive. 
at C.H.L.S. The center is working to coordinate ef- GOAL NO. 3: To increase the size of the outside 
forts with the work of the occupational education speaker program. 


Pilot School Teacher and Chess Club Coach John Hughs (standing) joins Pilot team member Jay Hamilton in pondering 
strategy as Latin School chess king Bob Norton makes his move. (Ed Powers Photo) 


Five Year Financial Summary 


Appropriated? 

Jali. !,41973 tO 

June 30, 1974 
(18 Month Budget) 


EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED Appropriated 
1969 1970 1971 1972 
A-1& A-2 Salaries 


$8 024,172.40 $9,638 ,849.54$10,919,225.83 $12,571 ,993.72 $21,236,647 .86 


B-1 Printing and Binding 16,443.00 20,370.94 20,232.89 25,000.00 41,054.00 
B-2 Postage 3,983.00 5,985.00 6,800.60 6,500.00 9,679.00 
B-3 Advertising 2,950.00 4,057.72 3,185.60 7,000.00 7,000.00 
B-4 Transportation 4,636.00 4,899.30 7,868.39 8,000.00 12,000.00 
B-5 Freight 12,109.00 15,436.88 17,645.35 18,500.00 9,000.00 
B-8 Light & Power 108,498.00 119,606.42 139,465.33 222,000.00 450,000.00 
B-10 Rental 13,894.00 52,697.19 68,092.08 80,700.00 184 466 
B-11 Insurance 2,066.00 5,195.30 2,399.30 ———— 3,500.00 
B-13 Telephone 15,829.00 La 1392 22 447.53 28,750.00 54,175.00 
B-14 Vehicle Repair 32.00 79.05 169.75 200.00 400.00 
B-18 Laundry and Cleaning 5,555.00 4,690.31 4,266.86 4,000.00 6,750.00 
B-22 Medical 6,050.00 20,405.94 9,130.41 30,500.00 37 ,000.00 
B-31 Insect Extermination 1,536.00 2,271.80 2,001.00 4,200.00 3,900.00 
B-35 Auto Registration 33.00 3.00 00.00 —_—_——- Se 
B-39 Uncoded Services 32,261.00 38,892.91 56,662.90 97 ,000.00 150,462 
B-42 Graduation Expenses 2,596.00 3,205.91 4,569.70 5,500.000 10,250.00 
B-44 Travel (out-of-state) 10,127.00 11,566.13 7,294.54 11,700.00 15,370.00 
D-1 Office Supplies 2,436.00 1,963.60 1,714.68 2,000.00 2,814.00 
D-3 Fuel 66,576.00 89,923.62 193,779.34 170,000.00 420,000.00 
D-4 Medical Supplies 933.00 1,007.96 983.32 1,100.00 1,442.00 
D-8 Cleaning Supplies 8,122.00 9,165.87 6,797.23 8,000.00 15,000.00 
D-9 Educational and 

Recreational Supplies 70,265.00 83,874.19 91,258.09 95,822.32 152,402.00 
D-11 Gasoline and Oil 617.00 662.04 651.85 850.00 1,800.00 
D-13 War Memorial Supplies 1,478.00 8,421.50 EIR TLV 4,700.00 8,000.00 
D-16 Supplies not 

otherwise coded 16,705.00 26,283.03 19,652.57 25,000.00 49 250.00 
D-17 Motor Vehicle Parts 285.00 8.18 144.33 200.00 300.00 
D-18 Textbooks 121,410.00 125,363.60 155,957.42 176,742.50 177 ,278.00 
D-19 Library Books and Supplies 35,292.00 36,356.97 35,409.44 31,000.00 45,000.00 
D-23 ———— —— —-—_ —_—_—_. 180,095.00 
F-1 Teachers Examinations 

(‘73 Workshops)? 7,200.00 0.00 00.00 ——__——. 129,875.00 
F-2 Tuition to other cities 6,400.00 6,496.42 10,718.63 5,500.00 12,000.00 
F-3 School Committee Expenses 6,914.00 7,799.16 7,810.64 18,300.00 10,000.00 
F-4 Transportation of Pupils 89,944.00 126,965.90 154,346.10 173,776.00 235,970.00 
F-7 Non Contributory Pensions 190,877.00 238,930.02 320,524.00 390,000.00 241,642.00 
F-8 Retirement Contribution 176.98 119.43 88.49 233.80 235.00 
F-9 High and Latin Commercial 

Dept. 10,983.00 18,499.29 16,513.96 14,500.00 22,600 
F-10 Clothing Allowance 

(Custodians) 12,947.26 14,500.00 46,500.00 
F-12 Resource Center and Staff 

Council 984.00 15,249.99 8,216.11 
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Five Year Financial Summary 


(Continued) 
Appropriated? 
Jats t7.19/3.10 
EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED Appropriated June 30, 1974 
1969 1970 1971 1972! (18 Month Budget) 
F-13 Labor, Materials, and 
Buildings 177,118.00 464,905.13 194,459.45 250,000.00 375,000.00 
F-14 Audio Visual 20,725.00 49 967.99 557390-09 30,000.00 30,000.00 
F-15 Special Athletic Fund 37 ,000.00 42,746.00 73,609.00 85,700 128,550.00 
F-16 Music Department 14,861.00 22 222,36 23 935813 22,500.00 29,240.00 
F-17 Psychiatric Consultants 4,175.00 3,935.00 4,800.00 4,300.00 18,500.00 
F-18 School Television Fee 4,798.00 4,773.00 4,694.75 5,366.00 8,050.00 
F-19 Art Department 23,940.00 22 ,939.36 23,444.43 22,500.00 32,000.00 
F-21 Guidance Materials 2,171.00 9,567.98 T2ee ocd 2,000.00 18,000.00 
F-22 Physical Education 
Equipment PlsGPs ota lie 92 227200623 24,500.00 32,188.00 
F-24 Cambridge Redevelopment 
Authority Program 255.00 
F-27 New England Education Data 
System 14,896.00 14,892.50 124122.35 10,400.00 18,000.00 
F-29 School Volunteer Program 2,480.00 9,416.05 7,000.00 9,500.00 14,250.00 
F-30 Research and Development 76,685.00 98,007.30 81,762.05 106,000.00 100,000.00 
G-4 Building Demolition 3,130.00 0.00 00.00 ——__—_— 8,000.00 
G-7 Furniture and Fittings 50,230.00 81.948.49 45, ,288.50 9,000.00 18,455.00 
G-8 Educational & Recreational 
Equipment 19,559.00 20,824.60 10,143.77 9,000.00 30,000.00 
G-9 Office Equipment 1,235.00 5,026.50 2,916.04 3,000.00 3,150.00 
G-10 Science Equipment and 
Supplies 6,239.00 27,043.81 2,01 oo 33,000.00 52,500.00 
G-11 Rindge Equipment and 
Supplies 19,527.00 18,809.22 14,700.21 13,000.00 22,952.00 
G-12 Satellite Lunch Program 50,000.00 0.00 4,425.15 52,925.00 52,500.00 
G-13 Occupational Education ne se 25,000.00 200,000.00 


TOTAL EXPENDED 


$9,429,137.47 $11,684,931.64 $13,478,660.01 $14,991,309.32 


Financial Notes 


$25,175,251.86 


Note 1. The 1972 salary account included, in addition to A-1 ($11,618,377.89 for permanent staff salaries), and A-2 
($931,310.83 for part time employees and overtime wages), the amount of $22,305 for wages of students and staff 


engaged in the SCRUB (summer work) program. 


Note 2. The 1973-1974 budget was a transitional budget extending over a period of 18 months beginning January 1, 1973 and 
ending June 30, 1974. This period allowed for a change from a calendar financial year to a fiscal period beginning July 


1 and ending on June 30. 


Note 3 Under the 1973-1974 budget, the F1 symbol designates funds for teacher workshops. 
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School Enrollment 
(Determined October 1) 
and 


Distribution By Grade 


Number of Children Attending Public or Private School 
by Grade Level 


Includes children (under 21) whose parents or guardians are residents and who were in full-time 
attendance (Grades K-12 on October 1, 1972) 


All schools administered by local system (regular day, vocational & special class) 


Local Other 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Kdgn 393 403 74 80 1 —_— 
Ug. 208 130 48 26 11 8 
1 423 430 117 95 _——— a 
2 372 367 135 125 1 — 
3 435 344 124 114 oe = 
4 365 362 129 138 aa ce 
5 a7 347 140 136 a —- 
6 380 385 153 164 —— sae 
7 Bae 307 a73 166 a 1 
8 303 Ps pe 154 181 4 3 
=) 379 340 83 166 32 11 
10 433 342 80 123 a4 V7 
11 354 299 53 128 28 8 
iP 346 288 62 106 19 9 
Total 5102 4643 20 1748 134 b/ 


Number of Children Attending Public or Private School 
by Grade Level 


Includes children (under 21) whose parents or guardians are residents and who were in full-time 
attendance (Grades K-12 on October 1, 1973) 


All schools administered by local system (regular days, vocational & special class) 


Local Other 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Kdgn. 389 372 83 81 1 ee 
Ug. 156 131 46 23 6 11 
1 427 408 70 89 — — 
2 413 401 Ff 72 ao 1 
3 404 365 a7, 91 1 — 
4 420 371 92 94 1 — 
5 371 385 91 98 1 — 
6 362 BRYA 100 a 1 — 
7 394 367 105 138 oa — 
8 366 335 126 oP 1 1 
9 368 311 78 121 30 12 
10 351 351 67 124 33 8 
11 376 318 85 116 33 14 
12 SAE 275 54 101 24 6 
Total Bilas 4727 1167 1368 132 53 


YEAR 


1969 


1970 


1974 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Elem. 


Total 
BIRTHS ENROLLMENT DISTRIBUTIONBY GRADE Enrit. 
1 fa 3 4 5 6 Pi 8 
(1964) 
1938 938 830 734 736 fas 768 738 698) 97 197 
0.474 0.972 0.853 0.981 0.956 0.970 1.041 0.953 0.926 
(1965) 
1773 988 801 815 702 714 770 732 684 7125 
0.480 1.034 0.858 0.937 0.955 0.985 0.962 0.955 0.893 
(1966) 
1608 951 848 751 he) 692 687 736 654 6950 
Opt tee tae O93 UO 0. 9o2e 61.014 0.971 e490 0.9 Lo 
(1967) 
1525 873 850 777 715 790 672 652 677 6876 
Dye OU Be UB3 1 9078 0920297 0197 0:973) 0,962 0.934 
(1968) 
1330 836 726 SPA 715 729 769 647 609 6582 
eat 4 2 04268 1.027" 0.997, 4.025) 30,958 2 0.9574" 1.007 
(1969) 
1389 813 788 746 769 732 699 736 652 6674 
02502. 1045" 0.691 0:907-90-954>" 0.977 70.976" 0.938 0467 
(1970) 
1372 7i> 20 715 712 752 715 656 712 ~=6571 
Enrollment By School 
(Determined October 1 of each school year) 
1969 1970 1971 1972 
Agassiz 246 262 va be, 151 
Cambridge Latin 2,306 2,254 2,162 2,149 
CAPSHAIt Schi) 89 
Fitzgerald 966 950 983 863 
Fletcher 344 320 340 351 
Gore 190 (ES 120 
Haggerty 248 I75 217 206 
Harrington 237 976 956 921 
Kennedy 682* 683* 689* 688 
King SUD". 229 413 467 
Lincoln 204 210 175 158 
Longfellow 675 645 5/2 568 
Morse 511 492 478 444 
Peabody 558 527 493 459 
Rindge 808 756 712 741 
Roberts 641 565 558 553 
Tobint?* 423 411* 436 * Doar Sts 
Webster 375 360 310 279 
10,329 10,005 9,968 9795 


School in 1972. 


**The Houghton School was replaced by the new Martin Luther King School in 1972. 


***The Russell School was replaced by the John M. Tobin School in 1972. 
****In September 1972 Follow Through classes and students from Rindge Towers were transferred 
from the Fitzgerald District to the Tobin School. In September 1973 students from the Walden Square 
area were transferred from the Fitzgerald and Agassiz Schools to the Tobin School. 
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Sec. 


2918 


2910 


2838 


2734 


2775 


2675 


2596 


1973 
197 
2,043 
139 
911 
33/ 
106 
218 
908 
715 
440 
150 
621 
424 
475 
740 
492 


Total 


10115 


10035 


9788 


9610 


9307, 


9349 


9167 


FaaAt tes 


Fav 


9,892 


*The 1969, 1970, 1971 totals listed under the Kennedy School are the combined totals of the Putnam 
and Thorndike Schools which were phased-out and incorporated to form the Robert F. Kennedy 


Staff Distribution* 


Department Administration Faculty 
1972-1973 1973-1974 1972-1973 1973-1974 


Superintendent 1 1 0 0 
Assistant Superintendent 3 3 0 Pa 
Assistants to Superintendent 2 ta 0 0 
Art 1 1 19 20 
Audio-Visual 2 2 1 1 
Bureau of Pupil Services 2 1 52 70 
Cultural Resources 0 1 0 0 
Dramatic Arts 0 1 0 0 
Health and Safety 1 1 3 5 
Language Arts (English) 1 1 0 0 
Library 1 1 1 1 
Mathematics 1 1 0 0 
Music iz 2 2) ae 
Modern Languages (foreign) 1 Phe 13 Whe bes 
Occupational Education 0 1 14 20 


(Industrial Arts and Home Economics) 


Physical Education vd 2 31 35 
Program Coordinator 1 2 0 1 

Primary Education 1 1 0 0 

Public Information 1 1 0 0 

Science 1 1 1 1 

Social Studies 1 0 0 0 

War Memorial 0 0 1 1 

Dire 0 1 0 16 
Agassiz School 1 1 23 19 
CAPS 0 1 ~ 8 

Cambridge Latin 7 16 116 112 
Fitzgerald a 3 40 45 
Fletcher 1 1 22 21 
Gore 1 i 9 9 

Haggerty 1 1 13 13 
Harrington 2 3 47 48 
Kennedy 2 2 42 42 
King 2 2 30 28 
Lincoln 1 1 11 2 
Longfellow 2 2 ao 29 
Morse 1 | 25 25 
Peabody 0 1 29 28 
Rindge 3 9 re: 78 
Roberts 0 2 38 35 
Tobin 2 2 34 36 
Webster 1 1 24 22 
Totals 64 79 771 837 


*Teachers permanently assigned to a school are included in the total staff of the school rather than as 
specialists in a specific discipline. E.g. all social studies teachers are assigned to school staffs, while 
music teachers are assigned to their department. 


**The 1973-74 Modern Language Dept. included the Bilingual-English-as-a second language Adminis- 
tration and staff. 
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Roberts School students enjoy a 
and organ concert at Harvard U 
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IN ‘TRUTH it can be said that the bright torch of learning, lighted in 
1643 in the Faire Grammar Schoole in Old Cambridge, continues to burn 
brightly. 

1946 Annual Report 


eo ansitional Years eee 


I'l IS OUR TASK to prepare our veterans and school children so they may 
do their part in the restoration of a shattered world . . . 
1945 Annual Report 
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THE PATTERN OF EDUCATION IN CAMBRIDGE IS CLEARLY 
DEFINED .. . Improvements in the language arts, remedial reading, sci- 
ence, veterans’ education and adult education programs . . . have been planned 
so all Cantabrigians may point their way toward better living and, having fash- 


ioned this design, will become sound American citizens. 
1948 Annual Report 


rene valuations. 


As a Southerner transplanted in Cambridge, I have found my lot cast in very 
pleasant surroundings. Not the least of my satisfactions has been the experience of 
my children in their school life. 


For example, to one accustomed to a more cumbersome and less imaginative ap- 
proach to the problem of reading, the reading readiness program which is “new” to me, 
the use of phonetics, and the emphasis on reading comprehension was most enlightening. 


And when Lily, as a first-grader at the Russell School, would go to our book shelves 
and, selecting a book, read aloud with poise and eclat (and, yes, with understanding) the 
words therein, no matter what the type or script, my joy would know no bounds. 


Last year I enrolled my son Mark in the kindergarten at the Peabody School, and 
while I was confident that he too would benefit from Cambridge public school training, 
I must admit that the scope of his instruction really startled me. And IJ blame it all on 
his teacher! 


For Mark came home from school one eventful day with stars in his eyes, bubbling 
over with enthusiasm concerning the heavenly bodies, the “hot rocks’, as he called them, 
and nothing would do but that I must stop whatever I was doing and tell him about the 
sun and all its planets. 


For several weeks thereafter while the class was deep in this project, his daddy and 
he would be found with their heads together, poring over some text or periodical dealing 
with the constellations, with both, I am quite sure, learning at the same rate. (My hus- 
band’s forte, believe me, is not astronomy! ) 


The seed so well sown has borne fruit, for Mark, now a first-grader in that wonderful 
school, still manifests an intense interest in general science, his favorite T'V programs 
being John Kiernan’s Kaleidoscope, the Zoo Parade, and the Museum of Science 
presentations. 


To you all I confess that such a keen awareness of a child’s needs‘and such an in- 
telligent handling of subject matter fills me with the greatest wonder and leaves me most 
biased towards education as organized and administered by Cambridge school people. 


Now there may be room for some criticism of the Cambridge School Department 
— | would be read out of the PT'A if I didn’t say that we badly need a new school house. 
But, do let me say one word of heartfelt appreciation for its classroom teaching. 


I know that to be so. And I can offer two good arguments: my children! 


Letter from 1953 Annual Report 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT BELIEVES PAR- 
TICIPATION IN EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IS A WORTH- 
WHILE EXPERIENCE FOR ALL and offers a broad program in this area. 

A sports program in which students are encouraged to develop aptitudes, 
skills, and interest, which will not only benefit our youngsters now but will also 
be a source of recreation and pleasure in adult life, is the aim of our department. 

Intellectual as well as physical activities are available. These range from 
interscholastic and intramural debates to theatrical and athletic pursuits. 


1952 Annual Report 


&ncouragement for the &xceptional Childe 


Cambridge provided special in-school instruction for the trainable men- 
tally retarded, the educable mentally retarded, and the physically handicapped 
long before it was required by law in 1954. 

Trainable mentally retarded, youngsters with IOs between 20 and 50, have 
the opportunity to develop acceptable social behavior and adapt to group 
requirements. 

Educable mentally retarded pupils, with IOs between 50 and 80, attend 
classes where emphasis is placed upon personality development and adequacy 
in occupational and social areas. 

Classes for the hard-of-hearing, the deaf, the mute and for those with 
speech impediments are given special consideration to aid them in developing 
confidence and self expression. 

1955 Annual Report 
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Enrichment for the Ccademically Salented... 


Our sixth grade classes for the academically talented met for the first time 
on February 2, 1959. This date marked the start of a program whose planning 
began in November 1957, eleven months before Sputnik I set off an avalanche 
of criticism of the content and method of American education. 

Young people whose achievement has matched their extraordinary intel- 
lectual ability were enrolled in our Cambridge Public Schools long before this 
Committee on the Education of the Gifted was activated. Extraordinary intel- 
lectually gifted children are no strangers to our public secondary schools and 
the high level of achievement is a valid measure of the “know-how” and, 
equally as important, of the “know-what” of the professional staffs of our 
schools. 

1959 Annual Report 
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EDUCATION EQUIPS INDIVIDUALS TO COPE WITH AND 
MASTER ENVIRONMENT. Changes, in terms of jobs abolished and jobs 
created, prompted by automation and space technology, cause us to reappraise 
the job preparation we are offering our young people. 

We must seek to graduate young people who have the knowledge and 
skills to change jobs with a minimum loss of momentum. This can be best 
accomplished by offering all those who can proht from it a broad, solid founda- 
tion in mathematics, science and technology, in reading mechanics, in writing 
English and in the social sciences. Youths so prepared can meet the challenge 
of change. 

1962 Annual Report 


IN NOVEMBER 1963, A CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON NEGRO 
HISTORY was formed to work with the Elementary Curriculum Committee 
to the end that the Negro’s contribution to United States history, literature and 
art forms be covered within the curriculum. The curriculum committee recom- 
mended contributions of the Negro race be noted in the curriculum where it 
is natural and proper to do so. We, who are charged with the responsibility of 
educating . . . see your child as an individual human being, worthy of our pro- 
foundest respect, heir to the greatness of our country and trustee of its future. 


1963 Annual Report 
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THE RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL, founded in 1888 as the 
Cambridge Manual Training School, celebrated its 75th anniversary in 1963. 
That year the School Committee re-examined the educational philosophy and 
goals of the school in terms of pupil needs and the space age. The Committee 
decided to continue Rindge as a technical school rather than as a narrowly 
structured vocational school. In my judgment it was a wise decision. The 
rapidity of technological change . . . has duty bound educators to provide stu- 
dents with that solid, broad background which facilitates occupational change 
with the least possible loss of work time or salary. To make doubly sure we 
educators do not lose contact with reality, an Advisory Board from business and 
industry has been formed to work closely with the Rindge administration and 


staff. 
1963 Annual Report 
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lorse School | . 
AS YOUR SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS I RECALL THE 
EXTENSIVE REPLACEMENT AND REHABILITATION OF BUILD- 
INGS AND EQUIPMENT that has taken place over the past ten years. | 
am aware of the long-range planning the School Committee, the City Council 
and the City Manager have completed so that all schools may provide the same 
facilities as our newest. 


INL. &. Fitzgerald School 


harles G. Harrington School 


I remember how the standards which candidates for appointment as 
teachers must meet have risen steadily. 

Promotions to all positions above that of teacher are dependent upon the 
recommendations of a Board of Examiners chosen from colleges or schools 
within the metropolitan area. No member of the Cambridge School Depart- 
ment is authorized to hold membership on these boards. 
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Proposed Russell School 


Revision of the curriculum in science, mathematics, the language arts, 
social studies, home economics, kindergarten, art, music and physical education 
comes to mind. 

The workshops; the regular departmental meetings at the secondary school 
level; the coordination with the Harvard Undergraduate Teachers’ Program at 
the Phillips-Brooks House; the conduct of the summer courses for review and 
for enrichment; the summer schools at the elementary level conducted in con- 
junction with Educational Services, Inc. to develop new units and materials 
for the teaching and for teachers of science; the continuing expansion of the 
remedial reading and developmental reading programs; the extension of school 
libraries and science rooms at all levels; the authorized increase in personnel in 
the guidance and special service fields; the participation with the Center for 
Research and Development at Harvard University; the planning for the inaugu- 
ration of two technical courses at grade 13 and 14 at Rindge Technical School 
for September, 1965; all these are to me symbolic of the progress of our schools. 

It was, and is, my conviction that our schools are good schools, better than 
most and will continue to improve their standing in the convictions of our 


citizens for whom they exist. 
1964 Annual Report 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY is an aspect of the Cam- 
bridge Public Schools which has been continually emphasized — for the suc- 
cess of a school system is judged by how it serves the community’s needs. 

Refinements in existing programs and buildings, replacement of schools— 
inauguration of new and extension of proven programs, and coordination in the 
educational aspects of activities sponsored by other community agencies con- 
tinue to be matters of the school department’s concern. Primary among these 
is the thought that there can be nothing more tragic, useless or more forlorn 
than an empty house — or a school. 

With this in mind we realize not only must the schools move closer to the 
community but the community must become a more integral part of the schools. 

We are confident that such will be the result in this city. 


1965 Annual Report 
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To the Honorable, the School Committee: 

This is the hundredth annual report of the Superintendent of Schools, the 
one hundred and twenty seventh printed report of the Cambridge School Com- 
mittee and my twenty third and last report as Superintendent of the Cambridge 
Schools. 

In my first annual report to the school committee in 1947 I noted the signs 
of social and educational change were “gradual and hardly noticeable.” The 
opposite is true today. 

Not only are the changes strikingly apparent but the pace of change itself 
testifies to the rapidity with which innovations are conceived, analyzed, im- 
plemented and made obsolete. 

Looking back over my 48 years as a teacher and administrator in Cam- 
bridge, I recall how many of these changes affected our schools and our stu- 
dents — and note with some satisfaction that we have not accepted change 
merely for its own sake but have tempered it with reason and placed it into 
perspective. | 

Many of these changes are obvious: new buildings, new facilities, more 
sophisticated and complex laboratory equipment, to list a few. 

Some are less obvious only because they are not immediately apparent to 
the casual observer. Yet they are, by comparison, of greater importance because 
they influence the substance of our educational approach. These include cur- 
ricula revisions; faculty workshops; development and implementation of new 
teaching techniques; expansion of remedial and developmental reading pro- 
grams; extension of school libraries; provision for psychiatric assistance and pro- 
fessional help for exceptional students; extension of the pupil services and gui- 
dance departments; establishment of enriched courses for the academically 
talented; coordination with the local universities in their undergraduate teacher 
training programs; summer programs in conjunction with Educational Services, 
Inc.; participation with the Center for Research and Development at Harvard 
University; the planning and implementation of the Rindge Technical Institute 
in conjunction with local industry and government agencies; and deeper involve- 
ment with the community in shaping the community school concept. 

There are changes only apparent to one who has worked within an organi- 
zation for many years. Although these may border on the nostalgic and the per- 
sonal, one recalls the many faces — some misty now — some vividly familiar — 
who served the city’s children as teachers, administrators,.and in non-profes- 
sional capacities — those who guided our students toward greater knowledge. 
For, as [ stated in 1945 and strongly reiterate now, “The success and failure 


of our schools, in the final analysis, rests with the teachers,” and, I may add, 
supporting staff. During these many years it has been the school department 
personnel who have had to select, shape and adapt the theorist’s ideas to our 
schools. And it was and is these same individuals who make our schools suc- 
cessful schools. 

Vague and vivid also are faces of the thousands of students who have 
attended Cambridge Schools during the last half century. It is, after all, for 
the children that the schools exist. And the children of Cambridge are the life 
and future of this city. 

It is with these thoughts of change — of individuals, of buildings, of con- 
cepts, and of the changing aspect of change itself — that I offer my sincere ap- 
preciation for the wisdom and advice of the chairman and members of the 
school committee, my Assistant Superintendents, Mr. Conley and Mr. Hock- 
man, and the school department staff. It has been with their assistance that | 
am now able to regard my career in Cambridge as a cherished experience. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Vile Ace 


JOHN M. TOBIN 
Superintendent of Schools 


Number of Pupils in the G rammar Schools 


December, 1967 


Grade Boys Girls Total 
Eighth 338 321 659 
Seventh 366 364 730 
Sixth BFE 359 751 
Fifth 394 416 810 
Fourth 376 380 756 

Total 1866 1840 3706 
Ungraded im 85 229 
Total 2010 1925 3935, 


Vibe of Pupils in the Primary Schools 


December, 1907 


Grade Boys Girls Total 
Third 395 345 738 
Second 383 396 779 
First 510 439 949 

Total 1288 1178 2466 


llunbe: of Pupils in the ‘Kindergarten 


December, 1907 


Boys 496 
Girls 500 
Total 996 


IV 


VII 


VII 


XII 


PG. 


Voc. Schs. 


Ungraded 


TOTALS 


Sex 4 > 


M 189 296 
Fo 205.7291 


M 140 
F 139 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY AGE AND GRADE 
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AGE GROUPS 


5 years or over and under 7 


Boys 820 


Girls 793 


Total 1613 


Boys 3,546 
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GRAND TOTAL 


7 years or over and under 16 


Girls 3,444 


21 Over 21 Totals 


498 
504 


493 
437 


395 
392 


401 
342 


371 
392 


396 
418 


392 
363 


366 
365 


330 
335 


380 
378 


408 
383 


424 
352 


] 332 
3 302 


14 
6 


61 
26 


147 
100 


1 5408 
3 5095 


10,503 


‘Total 6,990 


School Year — September 1966 to Yune 1907 


School 


Cambridge High & Latin 
Rindge ‘Technical 
Agassiz 

M. E. Fitzgerald 
Fletcher 

Haggerty 
Harrington 
Houghton 
Abraham Lincoln 
Longfellow 

Morse 

Peabody 

Putnam 

Roberts 

Russell 

Thorndike 
Webster 

Boys’ Vocational 
Girls’ Vocational 
Art 

Audio Visual 
Health & Safety 
Music 

Physical Education 
Primary Director 
Substitutes 
Superintendent’s Office 
Prevocational 
Evening School 
Custodians 
Business Office 
War Memorial 
Bureau of Pupil Services 
Libraries 

Supply Room 


(253 Cnalysis 


Salaries 


A-l 


93 99,003.94 
eo aera bet 
107 453.17 
288,670.67 
153,971 4) 
101,939.75 
382,762.51 
216,257.47 

75,531.66 
308,562.37 
166,990.76 
206,169.89 
135,561.68 
243,797.48 
162,963.91 
146,384.63 
163,698.17 

50:919.94 

24A9T 9 

$3,756.24 

37,129.85 

33,029.94 

64,871.34 
169,139.07 

13,629.97 
232,745.00 

55,929.93 

53,800.01 

39,268.25 
453,660.86 
119,347.86 

11,500.00 
144,935.96 

10,448.10 

12,560.06 


$5,996,929.41 


All Other 
Costs 


o: 193, 28790 


190,888.11 
14,513.75 
29,426.71 
12,220.18 

7,250.48 
26,057.92 
17,708.56 
10,978.27 
40,026.66 
21,654.55 
23,748.78 

9,241.60 
25,522.24 
11,597.83 
14,033.04 
13,047.34 

5,592.69 

5,591.53 


13,761.30; 


28,307.20 
805.60 
11,357.58 


— 


12,867.92 
13,133.07 

6,617.32 
39,736.72 
31 ,32has 
71,281.76 


$ 907,508.55 


Total 


$1,192,881 .84 


730,259.62 
121,966.92 
318,097.38 
146,197.65 
109,190.23 
408,820.43 
233,966.03 
86,509.93 
348,589.03 
188,645.31 
229,918.67 
144,803.28 
269,319.72 
174,561.74 
160,417.67 
176,745.51 
62,512.63 
30,091.52 
83,756.24 
50,891.15 
33,029.94 
93,178.54 
169,944.67 
13,629.97 
232,745.00 
67,287.51 
53,800.01 
39,268.25 
466,528.78 
132,480.93 
18,117.32 
184,672.68 
47,770.04 
83,841.82 


$6,904,437.96 
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1968-1969 
Annual Report 


of the 


School Committee and the 
Superintendent of Schools 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Retired Superintendent of Schools John M. Tobin (left) 
and Superintendent of Schools Edward A. Conley 


Gniroductioraa. 


The 1968-1969 school year was a period of transition in the Cambridge 
Public School System. 

John M. Tobin retired as Superintendent Of Schools after 48 years of 
service as a teacher and administrator. 

He was succeeded by Edward A. Conley, who was elected to the post by 
the School Committee on June 26 and officially took office on July 1, 1968. 

The transition was a smooth exchange of leadership between the man 
who built a solid educational system during his 26 years as the citys top 
educator and a man who assisted him for the most memorable of those years. 

The 1967 Annual Report highlighted the accomplishments of Mr. Tobin. 

The 1968-69 school year report chronicles many of the programs imple- 
mented under Mr. Conley during his first term as Superintendent and outlines 
some plans he has projected for the future. 


Edward A. Conley 
Superintendent of Schools 
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David E. Hockman 
Deputy Superintendent 


of Schools 


John J. Balfe 
Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools 


Frank J. Frisoli 
Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools 


Edmond J. Murphy 
Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
THOM MMeAN 
SCHOOL, HOARD AWARDS 
THE CAMURIDGE SCHOOL COMMIT Itt 


The 
Cambridge School Committee 


Chairman 
Mayor Walter J. Sullivan 


Vice Chairman 
James F’. Fitzgerald, Esq. 


She School Committee 


January 1, 1968 to December 31, 1969 


Regular Meetings of the School Committee are 
held on the first and third Tuesdays of each month, 
except July and August, at the School Committee 
Office, 1700 Cambridge Street. 


John A. P. Good 
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Daniel J. Clinton 


Francis H. Duehay 


Gustave M. Solomons 


David A. Wylie 


Edward J. O’Connell 
Secretary to the School Committee 
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PrvninrernaDeisicrcagniion: 


To the Honorable, The School Committee: 


Innovation has long been a guideword of the Cambridge School Depart- 
ment. During Mr. Tobin’s last six months as Superintendent, the pace of 
innovation quickened with the introduction of a drug and sex education seminar 
for teachers, up-dating of the modern mathematics curriculum, institution of a 
human resource and development center, expansion of the school library pro- 
gram, implementation of a NASA-Rindge work study program, proposal of the 
hospital assistants course and establishment of a school-community committee 
to study black education. 

The programs continued since Mr. Tobin’s retirement and those intro- 
duced since my election to the superintendency are outlined in the following 
report. 

A plan for administrative reorganization was implemented in August, 1968. 
The plan called for creation of a Deputy Superintendent’s post and three 
Assistant Superintendents’ positions. 

Mr. David E. Hockman was elected Deputy Superintendent on Sep- 
tember 18, 1969. Mr. Balfe, Mr. Frisoli, and Mr. Murphy were elected as 
Assistant Superintendents of Elementary and Secondary Education, and 
Business Administration on March 18, 1969. The latter post was an extension 
of duties conducted by John J. Dynan, whose untimely death during July, 
1968 saddened the department. 

The administration’s plan also called for phasing out the girls vocational 
school and incorporating these pupils into the framework of the Cambridge 
High and Latin School. This proposal, approved by the School Committee 
in August and implemented in September, 1968 was prompted by the success 
of incorporating the boys’ vocational school into the Rindge Technical School 
in September, 1967. 
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A DRUG AND SEX EDUCATION SEMINAR brought 125 Cam- 
bridge teachers into contact with experts in these most controversial fields of 
learning. Organized by Director of Health and Safety Education, Charles H. 
Cremens, the discussion series involved 20 hours during 10 weeks from January 
through March, 1968, and provided the background for courses now being 
taught and those that may be proposed for the future. 


THE HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT CENTER provides 
Cambridge High and Latin School with a resident counselor from the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Employment Security to work with guidance counselors 
at Rindge and Latin. The Center’s goal is to provide students with vocational 
planning and job opportunity information and to help them secure part-time 
employment. The center was opened in February, 1968. 


UP-DATING THE MODERN MATHEMATICS PROGRAM, intro- 
duced here in 1957, became the subject of a workshop under the guidance of 
Mathematics Director, Joseph G. Sateriale. The result of this workshop has 
been complete reorganization of mathematics education from kindergarten 
through grade three during the 1968-69 school year and plans for an extension 
of the program to grades four through six during the coming year. 

Supplementary to this, Mr. Sateriale conducted weekly workshops in 
modern mathematics for elementary school parents to keep them abreast of 
the new trends in mathematics education. During the spring of 1968 and the 
1968-69 school year, over 125 parents have attended these workshops con- 
ducted at the Harrington, the M. E. Fitzgerald, and the Russell Schools. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM now includes 12 schools, plus 
the professional library. An Instructional Materials Center, proposed by 
Libraries’ Director, Charles W. Adams and the Directors of Social Studies, 
Science, Audio-Visual Aids and Mathematics has been approved. The forge 
room at the Rindge Technical School is being renovated for this purpose and 
the Center should be in operation by September 1, 1969. This Center will 
replace the existing professional library and in addition to being a teachers’ 
resource center, it will serve as a work and seminar area for our professional 
staff. Estimated cost of this project is $20,000. 

TWO SATELLITE LIBRARIES were opened at Cambridge High and 
Latin School during the past winter. Staffed by members of the School Vol- 
unteer Project, the guidance and social studies libraries provide students with 
a concentration of materials in these areas and the opportunity to use tapes, 
slide projectors and other resource materials to complete their projects without 
disturbing the quiet concentration of others in the school’s main library. 


THE RINDGE-NASA WORKSHOP STUDY PROGRAM, introduced 
in the spring of 1968 under the direction of Rindge Headmaster, Robert R. 
Sweeney and Rindge Guidance Counselor, Paul Murphy, was expanded during 
the 1968-69 school year to include placement of fifty students in Unitrode, 
KLH, Polaroid, and Electronics Corporation of America. The program places 
students in job areas related to their studies, with the hope that they will be 
motivated to continue their studies and establish definite career goals. 


A HOSPITAL ASSISTANTS COURSE was implemen 


High and Latin School in the fall of 1968. This course 5 
undecided about their academic future, an opportunity to ex 
assistants’ careers as x-ray technology, inhalation therapy and 


nology, while continuing their high school studies. 


was encouraging and plans are underway to expand it during 


CANTABRIGIANS HAVE LONG SHARED A CLOSE, WARM 
RELATIONSHIP, despite racial, religious and cultural differences. To pre- 
serve this harmonious atmosphere the school department has studied methods 
of deterring development of prejudice since 1946, when an analysis of inter- 
group education was undertaken and a report published. Other studies during 
the 1950’s and in 1963 were aimed at the same goal. During the spring of 1968, 
a committee combining the resources of community and school personnel, 
chaired by Assistant Superintendent John J. Balfe, then Houghton School 
master, was charged with investigating the best methods of recruiting Black 
teachers and administrators, further inclusion of Black history units into the 
social studies curriculum, and community assistance in selection of relevent 
multi-racial texts and other educational materials. 

This committee has provided and is continuing to provide valuable assist- 
ance. Along these same lines, Director of Social Studies, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Boyce, who was appointed in April 1968, introduced Cambridge teachers to a 
Workshop seminar under the director of ‘Tufts University Lincoln Filene Cen- 
ter For Citizenship And Public Affairs, Dr. John S. Gibson. His progress in the 
area of multi-racial education is world renowned. Mrs. Boyce has arranged for the 
faculty to continue to work with Dr. Gibson’s material into the next school year. 

Supplementing these programs, the school department has had the benefit 
of guest lecturers representing many different races and cultures, and has em- 
ployed, as consultants, professionals in the field of multi-racial education. Mrs. 
Boyce has introduced a bold new concept in the area of Social Studies workshops 
this summer by offering teachers an opportunity to live and study in the inner- 
city and compare their observations with a group of teachers studying con- 
currently in Cambridge. The program, in addition to providing participating 
teachers with valuable experience, explores a new area of preparing teachers to 
interpret the problems of poverty and prejudice to their students. Although 
our efforts to recruit Black teachers and administrators have met with limited 
success we are continuing our search. Three thousand dollars has been budgeted 
for this purpose in 1969. 
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REORGANIZATION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS are underway in the areas of Science and Language Arts under 
the leadership of Science Director, Joseph A. Keefe, appointed September, 
1968, and Language Arts Director, Richard S. Phelps, appointed March, 1969. 

A LANGUAGE ARTS WORKSHOP will be conducted during the 
summer of 1969, funded from $100,000 earmarked during 1969 for innovative 
programs and new idea development. Other projects funded by these monies 
include the Social Studies Inner City workshop mentioned above, re-evaluation 
and restructuring the secondary social studies curriculum, an open-end work- 
shop comprised of one representative from each school who will explore a vital 
area of need within their school and a study of dyslexia. 
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1968 - 1969 
Number of Pupils in High arid Latin 2276 
Number of Pupils in Rindge Technical 772 
Number of Pupils in Kindergarten 1032 


Number of Pupils in 

Elementary Grades 6471 
Employees — Full Time 838 
Employees — Part ‘Time 126 
Budget 1969 $9,596,247.99 
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Education of the Dyslexic Child 
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Edited by John Money 
Advisory Editor in Education, Gilbert Schiffman 


A SPECIAL WORKSHOP IN THE EDUCATION OF THE PER- 
CEPTUALLY HANDICAPPED is scheduled under the leadership of Dr. 
Ruth F. Boland, Director of the Bureau of Pupil Services. Dr. Boland and her 
staff have been probing the area of dyslexia by taking part in workshops and 
seminars during the past year. 

All of these summer projects are designed to allow participating teachers 
to share their experiences with colleagues during the coming year with the 
ultimate goal of enriching students’ classroom activities. 

The success of the FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM this year under 
the direction of Miss Mary Finn has brought the schools closer to the com- 
munity and offered students and teachers the opportunity to work with many 
innovations advocated by the Banks Street School in New York. 


CAMBRIDGE WAS HONORED BY THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION during 1968-69 by being named a regional winner of 
the NEA’s Thom McAn School Committee Award. As one of twelve cities 
in the nation so honored, Cambridge was cited for its introduction of the first 
public school course in Massachusetts designed specifically to assist retarded 
young adults. This program was offered in October of 1968 by Dr. Boland 
and will be expanded as space becomes available during the coming years. 


Proposed John M. Tobin School 
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Proposed Martin Luther King, Jr. School 
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Proposed Robert F. Kennedy School 


BUILDINGS AND CLASSROOMS 

Space has been a growing problem for the school administration. Although 
progress toward construction of the Robert F. Kennedy, Martin Luther King, 
Jr. and John M. Tobin Elementary Schools has been achieved to the extent 
that the Thorndike and Houghton Schools have been demolished and the 
students moved to the leased Sacred Heart School and temporary DeWolfe 
Street quarters, space problems continue to plague the school administration. 

Overcrowding at the M. E. Fitzgerald School and projected housing 
development plans in that district have prompted discussions with the City 
Manager to determine the feasibility of a new school or extension of present 
facilities. 

The housing of two hundred and forty students who this year attended 
the St. Francis of Assisi School, scheduled to close in June, has necessitated 
the School Department to lease and staff that school during the coming school 
year. Projected cost for four months (September through December, 1969) 
is $50,000. 

May I extend my appreciation to the teachers and children, currently 
working under difficult and cramped conditions, for their patience, and assure 
them that the present situation will be alleviated with construction of the 
new schools. 


Cambridge educator adopts 


open-door policy 


By Gillian Charters 
Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Limitations set by traditional office hours 
are no barrier to parents secking confer- 
ences at the Cambridge School Department. 

“‘Citizens’ hours’’ initiated by Edward A. 
Conley, Cambridge superintendent of 
schools, restarted this month on a per- 
manent basis after a three-month tryout 
last fall. 

Under the project Mr. Conley has been 
opening his Cambridge Street office on 
Thursday evenings between 7 and 9 o’clock 
to enable members of the public to meet 
with him to discuss educational problems 
or make constructive proposals. 


Many valuable ideas which evolved from 
parents’ suggestions now are being given 
consideration by the school department, Mr. 
Conley reports. 

Since his appointment to the superinten- 
dency last July, Mr. Conley states, his main 
concern has been to build bridges between 
parents and school officials. 

“We need greater communication be- 
tween this office and the community,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘We say we want to do what the com- 
munity wants, but we are not sure what 
their needs are.”’ 


‘Ombudsman’ added 


The community of Cambridge has spoken 
with enough voice since the program started 
to require the additional aid of the deputy 
superintendent, David E. Hockman, as an 
extra “‘educational ombudsman” on Thurs- 
aay evenings. 

Almost half the problems, Mr. Conley said, 
are personal worries about a child’s prog- 
ress in school, often arising from misunder- 
standings with the teacher or lack of com- 
munication with the principal. 


Reprinted with permission of the Christian Science Monitor 


The superintendent, himself Cambridge 
born and educated, deals with these personal 
matters on a one-to-one basis, maintaining 


strict confidence where requested. However, 
he stresses that frequently problems can be 
best resolved by arranging a direct consulta- 
tion between the parent and principal. 


But not all the discussions on Thursday 
evenings revolve around complaints or prob- 
lems. Plans have been taking shape for a 
committee to look into the updating of Eng- 
lish studies for high-school students. This 
arose from a parent’s recommendation. 

A committee has been formed to look into 
the revamping of the high-school English 
curriculum and establish guidelines. It 
brings students, parents, and faculty to- 
gether in active participation in curriculum 
development. The heads of the English de- 
partments at Cambridge High and Latin 
School and the Rindge Technical School, plus 
three students from each school and two or 
three parents selected by the local Parent- 


Teachers Association, comprise the com- 
mittee. 

The group is at present studying the cur- 
rent curriculum guide and reading lists in 
preparation for discussions with the school 
department. 

Suggestions were also put forward by par- 
ents for a central resource center for 
teachers. 

Mr. Conley says he hopes members of the 
community will take an increasingly ac- 
tive role in informing him of the educational 
requirements. He is hiring three assistant 
superintendents who would be available to 
share the load on Thursday evenings 
should it become necessary. 

But, whatever the numbers, Mr. Conley 
states, the open-door, no-appointment- 
necessary, Thursday evening ‘‘citizens’ 
iiours’’ will continue. 


During this first year as Superintendent of Schools I have attempted to 
build upon the very solid foundation established by Superintendent John M. 
Tobin. My goal has been to expand the effectiveness of the Cambridge School 
System and bring it closer to the people of this city. 

Toward this objective, the school administration introduced CITIZENS’ 
HOURS, a program encouraging anyone interested in discussing school func- 
tions or individual ideas, an opportunity to meet with Mr. Hockman or me 
during school hours or by visiting our offices between 7 and 9 P.M. each ‘Thurs- 
day. This program was of great help in bringing us closer to the parents and 
their children’s needs and desires. 

This administration has also moved to bring Cambridge closer to leading 
educational communities through its association with Arlington, Boston, Brook- 
line, Concord, Lexington and Newton in the EDUCATION COLLABORA- 
TIVE FOR GREATER BOSTON. This is a federally funded project (Title 
III) that grew from the efforts of the seven superintendents who had come 
together during the operation of the Research and Development Center of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. The project was initiated on Sep- 
tember 1, 1968. Its purpose is to develop a number of collaborative activities 
for the member school systems, with the hope that a cooperative approach 
between urban and suburban school departments will assist in solving our 
common and specific educational problems. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ehud A Carly 


Ewarp A. CONLEY 
Superintendent of Schools 


Statistical Tables 
School Year 1968-1969 


CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
CALENDAR FOR THE 1969 — 1970 SCHOOL YEAR 


1969 


First day of school September 4, 1969 Last day of school June 23, 1970 
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1969 School Holidays 


October 13, 1969 
— Columbus Day 


1970 School Holidays 


February 14 — 22 
— Winter Vacation 


November 11, 1969 March 27 
— Veteran’s Day — Good Friday 
November 27, 28 April 18 — 26 
— Thanksgiving — Spring Vacation 
Holidays May 25 
December 24, 1969 to — Memorial Day 
January 5 


— Christmas Season 


The First Term: 
September 4 — December 23, 1969 


The Second Term: 
January 5 — February 13, 1970 


Christopher Brown, 7, a student in the second 
grade at Longfellow School, Cambridge, 
has a large bag of donated clothing to help 
the rehabilitation program for handicapped 
people at Morgan Memorial Goodwill In- 
dustries in Boston. 


June 17, 1970 
— Bunker Hill Day 


The Third Term: 
February 23 — April 17, 1970 


Fourth Term: 
April 27 — June 23, 1970 


School Calendar 


1969-1970 
The First Term: 
From Sept. 4, 1969 to Dec. 23, 1969 


The Second Term: 
From Jan. 5, 1970 to Feb. 13, 1970 


The Third Term: 
From Feb. 23, 1970 to April 17, 1970 


The Fourth Term: 
From April 27, 1970 to June 23, 1970 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Columbus Day; Veterans Day; ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and the day following; Washington’s 
Birthday; Good Friday; Patriot’s Day, Me- 
morial Day; and the Seventeenth of June. If 
one of these holidays falls on Sunday the 
schools are closed on the day following. 


EVENING SCHOOL 


There shall be two terms of the evening 
schools. The schools shall open on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of October, and shall close one 
week previous to the closing of the day 
schools for the Christmas holidays. The sec- 
ond term shall begin on the first Tuesday of 
January except when that day falls on New 
Year's Day, in which case it shall begin on 
the following Thursday and shall continue 
for at least twenty-five evenings. Vacations 
and holidays shall be the same as in the day 
schools. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS 


Kindergartens. In the one-session schools 
the morning sessions are from 8:30 A.M. to 
11:15 A.M. ‘The afternoon sessions are from 
12:00 M. to 2:30 P.M. In the two-session 
schools the morning sessions are from 8:30 
A.M. to 11:30 A.M. The afternoon sessions 
are from 12:30 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. 


Primary and Grammar Schools. The ses- 
sions are from 8:30 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. and 
from 12:30 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. (Except the 
M.E. Fitzgerald School, C. G. Harrington 
School, Peabody School, Morse School and 
the Russell School). The sessions at the 
M. E. Fitzgerald School, C. G. Harrington 
School, Morse School, Peabody School and 
the Russell School are from 8:30 A.M. to 
11:30 A.M. and from 12:00 M. to 2:30 P.M. 

High and Latin School. The sessions are 
from 8:30 A.M. to 2:25 P.M. 

Rindge Technical School. The sessions 
are from 8:30 A.M. to 2:35 P.M. 


NO SCHOOL SIGNAL 


Rules of the School Committee. No 
School Signal. The Superintendent shall 
have authority to suspend the sessions of all 
schools on stormy days and on days of ex- 
treme heat or cold. The signal for this is five 
blasts repeated on bells and sirens, and by 
radio announcement. 

The time for giving the signals and schools 
closed thereby shall be as follows: 

On bells and sirens: 

7:30 a.m. All schools close all day. 


7:45 a.m. Elementary schools close all 
day. 
11:45a.m. Elementary schools close for 
afternoon. 

By radio: (Stations WBZ, WCOP, WEEI, 
WHDH, WMEX, WNAC, WORL, 
WCAS, and WEZE): 

7:00 a.m. to All schools close 
8:00a.m. all day. 
11:15a.m.to Elementary schools close 
12:15 p.m. for afternoon. 


Regular Meetings of the School Commit- 
tee are held on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month, except July and August, at 
the School Committee Office, 1700 Cam- 
bridge Street. 


1968 Fiscal Report 


During fiscal 1968 the City of Cambridge received reimbursement from the State and Federal 
governments in excess of $1,000,000. By law these are credited to the General Fund of the City of 
Cambridge and are not credited, as they should be, to the budget of the School Department since 
they are reimbursements because of expenditures reflected in the School budget. 

It should also be noted that economies within the School Department during 1968 resulted 
in an unexpended balance of $440,000.00 as of December 31, 1968. 

During 1968 the School Committee transferred to the City Manager $46,000 for defraying the 
cost of demolition on the Houghton School site and an additional $13,000 for the Community 
School Program. 

The total of the reimbursements, the unexpended balance for 1968 and the transfers during 
1969 were slightly less than $1,500,000, thereby more than offsetting the increase in the 1969 budget 
of the School Committee. 


How Your School Department Money Was Spent in 1968 


Salaries for all permanent and part-time school department personnel — $7,357,227.16 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
PRINTING AND BINDING $ 13,500.00 $ 11,998.63 
This appropriation is used for printing school records, reports, courses of study, the minutes of 
the School Committee meetings, curriculum guides, and general printing and binding which cannot 
be accomplished in our Print Shop and the Rindge Technical School. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
POSTAGE $ 3,000.00 $ 3,650.00 
An increase in the cost of mail in 1968, an anticipated increase in 1969 and more extensive 
mailing in connection with personnel recruitment required a transfer of $650.00 during 1968. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
ADVERTISING AND PosTING $ 1,300.00 $ 1,596.96 


This allocation is used for advertising of personnel vacancies and solicitation of bids. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
‘TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS $ 5,000.00 $ 4,599.45 
All personnel whose assignments require travel from school to school or to other cities within 
the State are reimbursed at the rate of ten cents per mile. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
CARTAGE AND FREIGHT $ 15,000.00 $ 17,348.58 
This item covers the cartage of all supplies and equipment from the supply room at Rindge 
Technical School to all the other schools, the transfer of equipment from one school to another; 
payment of freight charges on equipment and supplies purchased. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 


Licut aND PowER $105,000.00 $102,862.57 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Rent, Taxes AND WATER $ 3,000.00 $ 3,492.00 


Expenditures under this item cover rental of all equipment used by the School Department 
including garage rent for School Department cars, copier machines and chairs for graduation. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
INSURANCE $ 2,500.00 $ 1,980.84 
Insurance expenses are for coverage of School Department cars, a truck and two driver education 
cars. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
COMMUNICATIONS $ 15,000.00 $ 15,693.94 


Telephone installation and maintenance. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Moror VEHICLE REPAIRS $ 200.00 $ ©. 471.39 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
CLEANING $ 4,000.00 $ 4,916.20 
Laundering of towels and other items used in our home economics’, health, and physical educa- 
tion classes and showers and of bathing suits, for the swimming classes at the War Memorial, are 
included herein. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Mepicat EXPENSES $ 2,000.00 $ 6,459.10 
This expenditure covers the cost of medical services to employees injured in the performance of 
their regular duties and the amounts awarded under Workmen’s Compensation. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
EXTERMINATION OF INSECTS $ 2,500.00 $ 1,407.00 
This service is provided by all communities as a preventive health measure. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
REGISTRATION OF AUTOMOBILES $ 35.00 $ 16.50 
Registration fees for the five school department vehicles are provided in this item. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Services Not OTHERWISE CODED $ 16,000.00 $ 18,442.38 
This is a general item to cover expenditures for services other than those specified under previous 
codes. Services such as repairs to machines, tuning of pianos, television repairs, etc. are included in 
this item. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
GRADUATION EXPENSES $ 2,500.00 $ 2,474.57 
All expenses for graduations, diplomas, engraving, ribbon, canvas, public address systems are 
included in this appropriation. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE STATE $ 5,000.00 $ 4,466.24 
This item covers the cost of all travel outside the State in connection with conferences attended 
by School Department personnel and by members of the School Committee. The School Com- 
mittee has approved as educationally valuable an increase in attendance of personnel at these 
conferences. 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 


OFFICE SUPPLIES $ 1,500.00 $ 1,145.66 
All supplies for the Superintendent’s Office and for the Business Office are included in this item. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 

FUEL $100,000.00 $ 88,923.09 
Heating oil for school department buildings. 

Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 


MepIcaL SuPPLIES $ | 500.00 $13.0 
This covers all medical supplies used by the doctors and nurses in all of our schools. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
CLEANING SUPPLIES $ 7,000.00 $ 6,898.38 
All cleaning supplies, soap, soap powder, wax, etc., needed by the custodians are covered by 
this item. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL SUPPLIES $ 80,000.00 WL DB12337 
All educational and recreational supplies required for the pupils are included in this account 
such as paper, pencils, pens, educational games, etc. Until this year supplies for art were also included 
in this item. In order to allocate specific amounts by department, the requirement for Art supplies 
has been deducted from this item and will be included under a separate item in 1969 at a projected 
budget of $24,000. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
GASOLINE AND O11 $ 700.00 $595.26 


Gasoline and oil for the five automobiles owned and operated by the School Department. 


Budgeted 1965 Expended 1968 
CHEMICALS — War MEMORIAL $ 500.00 $<) 590,50 
Chemicals used in maintaining health standards for the swimming pools at the War Memorial 
are provided for in this account. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
SuppLies Not OTHERWISE CODED $ 13,000.00 $ 17,188.35 
This is a general category to cover expenditures for supplies not included in other items in the 
D category such as paper towels, bulbs, towels, bathing suits, student locks, etc. The extension of 
swimming for 4th grade pupils and the extension of physical education classes to Grade 11 students 
adds the amount of $4,200 in 1969 for locks, swimming suits and towels. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Motor VEHICLE Parts $ 150.00 $  ~=280.69 


An allocation for all parts, tires, batteries, etc. required for maintenance of five vehicles. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
TEXTBOOKS $ 85,000.00 $ 83,566.61 
Textbooks and workbooks used in classroom and home study are included in this item. The 
School Committee has budgeted $115,000 in 1969 for these materials because of the following: 
(1) an increase in cost accompanied by a decrease in educational discount. (2) an allocation neces- 
sary to replace mathematic textbooks in grades four through six in the elementary schools to provide 
for a new approach to instructions in that subject. (3) an allocation to provide for the extension or 
replacement of texts presently in use in the Social Studies so that these may keep pace with the 
rapid changes in society; and (4) to provide for the purchase of textbooks and workbooks for the 
elementary French classes Grades 4 through 8. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Lrprary Books $ 25,000.00 $ 24,939.13 
Expenditures for library books have averaged $45,000.00 over the last four years. Of this 
$25,000.00 has been allocated from local funds and the balance from Title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
‘TEACHER EXAMINATIONS $ 1,800.00 $ 3,637.68 
Under the Rules of the School Committee an outside board of three examiners is appointed 
for each promotional examination. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
TUITION TO OTHER CITIES $ 6,000.00 $ 5,988.68 
By law the School Department is obligated to pay costs for residents who attend classes outside 
the city if such classes are not conducted by the Cambridge School Department. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
COMMITTEE EXPENSES $ 9,700.00 Se S 45/2 
For expenses connected with meetings of the School Committee the sum of $7,000 is 
recommended. 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
‘TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS $ 60,000.00 $ 66,889.40 
This item covers the cost of all bus transportation to the Russell, St. Peter’s, Fitzgerald, St. 
John’s and Notre Dame de Pitie Schools. It also provides for trips to the Museum of Fine Arts and 
the Science Museum as well as taxi service for special class pupils to both public and private schools. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Non-ContrispuTory PENSIONS $170,000.00 $164,166.92 
The recent changes in the laws, particularly that which provides that the percent for pensions 
is increased from 66% to 72 percent will require an additional allocation of $190,000 in 1969 to 
provide sufficient funds to meet these obligations. 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTION $ 90.00 $ 88.49 
This amount is due the Massachusetts Retirement Fund each year towards the retirement of 
one teacher. The annual cost is doubled this year to pay for both the 1966 and 1969 payments. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Hicu anp LATIN COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT $ 13,000.00 §)12,773:28 
The purchase of additional and the replacement of outdated typewriters in the Commercial 
Department at High and Latin School was begun in 1966 and contemplated a three-year program 
with a scheduled replacement of machines, every three years. The turn-in value of three-year-old 
machines will reduce the net cost of these replacements and accounts for the reduction in the budget 
to $11,000 in 1969. 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY AND STAFF COUNCIL $ 1,000.00 $ 618.15 
This appropriation is required for materials and equipment for the Staff Council and also to 
defray the cost of books, materials and equipment for the Professional Library which serves the 
teachers and administrative personnel. It is the intent of the School Department to enlarge its 
function to provide a Resource Center for the School Department in 1969. 


Budgeted 1968  Expended 1968 
Lasor, MATERIALS AND BUILDING $165,900.00 $180,883.60 
The present allocation provides refurbishing the present unused forge room at Rindge and 
equipping it as a Resource Room for all the professional staff; completing partitioning, lighting and 
flooring to provide office space for Directors; reconditioning completely lavatories at the Rindge 
Technical School; installing new doors for the exits at Rindge; installing a dividing door in the 
Rindge Gym to provide space for extended Physical Education classes; completing guidance and 
alumni offices at Rindge; overhauling boiler controls at High and Latin School; replacing window 
sills and frames at Roberts School and miscellaneous plumbing, heating, glazing and roof repairs 
in yarious schools. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
AupIo-VIsuAL EDUCATION $ 12,000.00 $ 2eayae 
Addition to and replacement of audio-visual equipment; repairs; film and film-strips; record 
players, overhead projectors, film rentals and all other equipment and supplies for audio-visual 
instruction are included in this item. 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
SPECIAL ATHLETIC FuND $ 42,555.00 $ 37,000.00 


This is a revolving fund used for the purchase, repair and cleaning of all athletic equipment. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Music DEPARTMENT $ 17,500.00 $ 1test 
Purchase of musical instruments, folios and orchestrations, record libraries, music stands, storage 
cabinets, repairs to and reconditioning of presently owned instruments is included and purchase of 
new uniforms. 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
PsYCHIATRIC CONSULTANT $ 5,000.00 $ 2,600.00 
Provision is made for hiring a psychiatrist on a part-time basis to augment the services provided 
by the Bureau of Pupil Services to meet special needs of pupils. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1965 
SCHOOL TELEVISION FEE $ 5,700.00 $ 4,883.25 
To assist in the cost of preparing and presenting educational television programs which are used 
in the schools, each school department is requested to contribute an amount based on the number 
of pupils in that school department. 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Neeps (New ENcLAND Epucation Data SYSTEMS) $ 12,500.00 $ 12,228.00 
This account represents the cost of data processing service provided for programming of high 
school classes, for tabulation and reporting of pupil grades and for attendance records. The cost of 
the service has been increased in 1969 and requires the added sum. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
DEMOLITION OF BUILDINGS — $ 46,000.00 
This amount was made available to the City Manager from PL 874 funds to defray the cost of 
demolition for the site of the Martin Luther King School. 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
Motor VEHICLES $ 2,500.00 $ 1,807.00 
In 1966 two sedans were purchased for the School Department Office — one for the Chief 
Custodian and one for the Office of the Superintendent. These cars are now three years old and it 
would be advisable to turn them in against the purchase of new cars. The 1968 expenditure was for 
the replacement of a truck used by the maintenance personnel. 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
FURNITURE AND FITTINGS $ 43,200.00 $ 42,966.17 
Replacement of pupils’ and teachers’ desks and chairs; tables, storage cabinets and filing cabinets 
and miscellaneous furniture for schools, library furniture to continue the expansion and usefulness 
of our school libraries; basic furnishing for a new resource center; and window shades all provided 
for in this item. The additional amount recommended is due, in addition to our normal replace- 
ment needs, especially to the outfitting of the Resource Center and the anticipated increase in the 
cost of the items. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT $ 7,000.00 $ 8,669.66 
Provisions for purchase of sewing machines, woodworking equipment and larger items of equip- 
ment necessary for pupil instruction and for physical education classes are provided for in this cate- 
gory. An increase in 1969 will provide for the installation of recreational equipment in those play areas 
adjacent to the schools which are under the jurisdiction of the School Department. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 


OrFricE EQuIPMENT $ 1,000.00 $ 896.40 
Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
ScIENCE EQuIPMENT $ 3,500.00 $ 4,239.72 


So that we can continue to expand the equipment for the Science Rooms in our schools, the 
sum of $4,500 is recommended in 1969. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
EQUIPMENT FOR RINDGE $ 28,100.00 $ 28,028.01 
To continue the gradual expansion and replacement of equipment at Rindge, purchase of 
lathes, shop benches, a camera and playback equipment for closed circuit television, a portable tube 
and transistor test unit for electronics, a drafting machine, a sander and router and miscellaneous 
equipment the sum of $20,000.00 is recommended in 1969. 


Budgeted 1968 Expended 1968 
SATELLITE KITCHENS $116,746.00 $110,840.20 
In 1968 the School Department contracted for the installation of satellite kitchens in the 
Longfellow and Roberts Schools so that hot lunches would be made available to the pupils of these 
two schools. In 1969 this program will be continued with the installation of a satellite kitchen 
in the Lincoln School. 


ToraL BuDGETED $ 8,590,903.16 
ToTaL EXPENDITURES $ 8,650,077.45 


New Ideas for 1969 


ScHOOL VOLUNTEER PROGRAM $2,500.00 

This is a new item designed to provide partial assistance to the School Volunteer Program 
which secures, trains and schedules volunteer unpaid adults from the community who, in our regular 
classes, our libraries, our special classes and in other ways, assist the teachers and the pupils. This 
allocation will be used for the purchase of training materials and reference; the preparation of materi- 
als; supplies and postage; telephone; and office equipment. The School Department will provide 
office space. ‘The one paid employee, a part-time clerk-secretary, will be reimbursed from funds made 
available by one of the local foundations. This group has been of great value in our schools and for 
the services rendered this will be a small expenditure to insure a continuation of this program. 


Recommended 1969 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 
CurRRICULUM ENRICHMENT AND CURRICULUM REVISION $100,000.00 
This is a new item whose intent is to provide funds for research and evaluation of current and 
proposed educational programs; for services of consultants and of personnel to conduct in-service 
workshops; for summer workshops devoted to curriculum development; for development of new 
techniques adapted to the needs of the pupils in our schools. 


School Department 


Reimbursements 


The table which follows lists sources and amounts which were reimbursements to the City of 
Cambridge and the total of the unencumbered balances as of December, 1968 in the 1968 School 


Department Budget. 


January 1 to December 31, 1968 


School Aid — Chapter 70 


Special Education Aid — Chapters 69-71 

Transportation Aid — Chapter 71, Sec. 7B 

Vocational Education: Health Services 
Home Economics 
Business Education 


Tuitions: State Wards 
Summer School 
Evening Schools 


Day Non-Residents (including 


Rindge Institute ) 


Vocational Education — Transportation of Pupils 
School Tuition and Transportation — 


Child Guardianship 


Miscellaneous Receipts: 
Hall Rentals 


Sale of Discarded Equipment 


Rindge Institute Medical Records Reimbursement 


for Textbooks 
Rindge Laboratory Fees 


Miscellaneous: Phone Reimbursements 
(personal calls ) 
Matrons’ Sanitary Supplies 
Fines and Damages on Books, etc. 


Unencumbered Balances: 


‘ToTaL REIMBURSEMENTS 


‘ToTAL EXPENDITURES 


$724,848.30 

166,360.00 

52,704.00 
$ 6,169.00 
1,475.00 

7,155.00 14,799.00 

15,894.23 

6,705.00 

1,978.00 

21,955.00 

59.20 

6,349.40 

700.00 

298.25 

450.78 

225.00 
$ 14.80 
153.60 

104.60 273.00 
S03, 25003 
387,701.77 
$440,938.10 


Less TotraL REIMBURSEMENTS 


Net ScHoot DEPARTMENT FUNDS SPENT IN 1968 


$1,013,599.16 


440,938.10 


$1,454,537.26 


$8,650,077.45 
$1:454°537.26 


$7,195,540.19 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADE 


Pupils in Cambridge Pupils in vocational Cambridge pupils in Cambridge pupils 
Cambridge children schools in the town under vocational and other in non-public 
Public in other control of local vocational Mass. schools sup- schools within and 
Schools public schools education trustees ported by public funds outside Cambridge 
boys girls boys gitls boys girls boys girls boys girls 
Nurs- 48 4) 
7 510 506 Nursery 3] 86 
UNG 250 is: ] 16 5 
] 485 to) ] ] 162 159 
2 428 402 ] 184 198 
3 373 361 ] 188 186 
f 403 B23 182 201 
5 358 381 186 209 
6 380 388 209 184 
7 384 356 179 184 
8 353 Saw! ] 173 216 
4 417; 371 ] 4 98 148 
10 We 368 ] 89 11] 
1] 406 367 ] 63 128 
12 332 273 ] 12 ] 6 86 137 


TOTAL 5456 5031 4 9 ] 12 ] 6 1944 2197 


School Enrollment 


School Year—September 1968 Houghton 
to June 1969 Abraham Lincoln 
School Longfellow 
Cambridge High and Latin 2276 Morse 
Rindge Technical 772 Peabody 
Agassiz vHEAS Putnam 
M. E. Fitzgerald 24 Roberts 
Fletcher 360 Russell 
Haggerty 254 Thorndike 
Harrington 1000 Webster 
Distribution of Minors—Census 
Ganuary 1, 1968 to December 31, 1968 
1968 
5 years or over 7 years or over 
and under7 —_ and under 16 
1. (a) BOYS 1105 5095 
(b) GIRLS 1090 4997 
(c) TOTAL (same as 2.(f), below) 2195 10,092 
2. (a) In public day school membership 1663 6946 
(b) In vocational school membership Po = 
(c) In state or county institutions or special 
schools for defectives —— 6 
(d) In private schools (see note) 522 3140 
(e) Not in any school —— — 
(f) Total (a through e) 2195 10,092 
3. (a) Number of illiterate minors 16 years or over 
and under 18 None 
(b) Number under 3.(a) to receive educational 
certificates in the year ending August 31, 
1969 None 
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INTRODUCTION 


(Editor's Note) 


On September 1, 1970, Superintendent Edward A. Conleyand Deputy Superintendent 
David E. Hockman will retire from the Cambridge School Department. 


It is with pride that Cambridge notes their educational achievements during the 
three decades they have served this community as teachers and school administrators. 


The 1969-1970 Cambridge Public Schools Annual Reportreflects the educational trends 
initiated and the academic opportunities offered Cambridge school children during Mr. 
Conley’s administration—an administration marked by progress and inspired by innova- 
tive and creative leadership. 


To Mr. Conley, Mr. Hockman and to Assistant Superintendent Frank J. Frisoli, who 
was elected Acting Superintendent effective September 1, the staff and faculty offer their 
best wishes and congratulations. 


Conley 
Superintendent of Schools 
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EDWARD A. CONLEY 
Superintendent 


Dedication, understanding and devotion to children might aptly summerize the career 
of Superintendent Edward A. Conley. 


From the time of his appointment in 1939 as a teacher in the Houghton Elementary 
School, through his service as Superintendent, he has been respected by pupils and 
colleagues as an outstanding educator. 


His achievements as a teacher at the Houghton and the Boy's Vocational Schools, 
prompted school authorities to elect him Master of the 400 pupil Agassiz School in 1950 
and, ten years later, to appoint him as Master of the 1100 pupil Harrington School. 


His administrative qualities were again rewarded by his appointment as Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in 1964 and as Superintendent in 1968. 


The guidewords of Mr. Conley’s administration have been “innovation” and “citizen 
involvement.” His creativity and skill were applied to the development and production 
of new educational concepts and to their implementation in the classrooms of this school 
system. His ‘Open Door” policy and efforts toward increasing lines of communication 
between the community and the schools have won national acclaim. 

Mr. Conley’s leadership and inspiration have chartered a new and exciting course 


for education in Cambridge. It is with these contributions in mind that the people of 
Cambridge extend their gratitude and wish him well in his retirement. 


DAVID E. HOCKMAN 
Deputy Superintendent 


DAVID E. HOCKMAN 
Deputy Superintendent 


David E. Hockman has been a teacher and an administrator in the Cambridge School 
System for three and a half decades. 


During these years he has exerted a vital impact upon the City’s educational process 
as an instructor and school master and as an assistant and deputy superintendent 
of schools. 

Mr. Hockman’s career in education began here in 1935 when he was appointed as a 
mathematics teacher at the Cambridge High and Latin School. His concern for the edu- 
cational needs of Cambridge children was combined with administrative responsibility in 
1951 when he was named master of the Morse Elementary School. The benefit of his 
leadership was expanded in 1964 when he was elected Assistant Superintendent and 
again in 1968 when he was named Deputy. 


As Assistant Superintendent to Mr. John M. Tobin and as Deputy Superintendent to 
Mr. Conley, Mr. Hockman won the esteem and respect of superiors and subordinates. 


The Cambridge School Department presents a ‘‘well done’’ to their Deputy and ex- 
tends to him their best wishes during his retirement. 


FRANK J. FRISOLI 
Acting Superintendent of Schools 


Assistant Superintendent Frank J. Frisoli was elected Acting Superintendent by the 
School Committee on June 30, 1970. His appointment is effective on September 1, 1970. 


Mr. Frisoli was named Assistant Superintendent in charge of Secondary School Edvu- 
cation in March 1969. 


A 1931 graduate of Cambridge High and Latin School, he earned a Bachelor of 
Arts degree at Harvard College in 1935 anda Master of Arts degree at Boston Universi- 
ty in 1936. 


Mr. Frisoli began his teaching career at the Hyannis Massachusetts State Teachers 
College in 1936 and joined the Putnam Elementary School faculty here in 1938. 


He was named Master's Assistant of the Morse Elementary School in 1939, and 
transferred to the Cambridge High and Latin School faculty in 1941 where he taught 
French, Spanish and Italian. He was appointed Assistant Headmaster at CHLS in 1952. 


While Assistant Headmaster, Mr. Frisoli introduced the schools’ first developmental 
reading laboratory and the first advanced placement courses in English and biology. 


The members of the Cambridge School Department wish him success in his new 
endeavor. 


THE 
Cambridge 


School Committee 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
January 1, 1969 to December 31, 1971 


Regular Meetings of the School Committee are 
held on the first and third Tuesdays of each month, 
except July and August, at the School Committee Office, 
1700 Cambridge Street. All are invited. 


Mayor Alfred E. Vellucci (Chairman) 
44 Porter Street 


Francis H. Duehay (Vice Chairman) 
26 Lowell Street 
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Donald A. Fantini 
15 Day Street 


Mrs. Lorraine Butler 
12 Regent Street 


> 


Joseph E. Maynard 


1 
James F. Fitzgerald Esq. 2142 Harvard Street 


137 Otis Street 


David A. Wylie Edward J. O'Connell (Secretary) 
103 Fresh Pond Parkway 
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efor the Cambridge School Department. 
of the programs introduced the previous 
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Frank J. Frisoli, 


Edward A. Conley, Superintendent 


Unique among these programs was an experiment in training teachers to instruct 
problems of race and poverty. The workshop offered social studies teachers the op- 
portunity to live and study in- Boston’ s South End ghetto and to compare their observa- 
tions with teachers studying concurre atly in Cambridge using more traditional techniques. 


The teachers’ efforts contingkdaedudhout the year and resulted in the development 
of new and imaginative - Le ae studies curricula and a number of exciting classroom 
learning ant ee 3 


Pema 


Assistant Superintendent 
Edmond J. Murphy, Assistant Slinrisfettene 


Supplementing this program wasa special 
workshop at Cambridge Highand Latin School 
sponsored by a Society of Cincinnatti grant. 
It enlisted students’ advice to develop a new 
course on “‘dissent'’ and its place in United 
States history. The course was introduced 
in September. 


Following several months of planning by 
a student, community, and faculty committee, 
a special elective in ‘The Black Experience” 
was offered at Cambridge High and Latin 
School in January. According to State educa- 
tional authorities, Cambridge is the only 
school system in the Commonwealth to have 
offered a black studies course on the second- 
ary school level during 1969-70. 


A program in intergroup relations and 
the teaching of race and poverty deterrents, 
instituted in 1968 under the direction of the 
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Tufts University Lincoln Filene Center for 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, was continued 
this year. These seminars provide additional 
opportunity for elementary school teachers 
to implement proven human relations educa- 
tional techniques in their classrooms. 


Courses in Human Relations were also 
offered to elementary school administrators 
through Social Dynamics Incorporated, an 
independent social relations organization lo- 
cated in Boston. 


In addition, 140 Cambridge teachers took 
advantage of a YWCA course in Afro-Ameri- 
can History, and a number of other teachers 
attended similar courses at several Greater 
Boston universities in an effort to prepare 
themselves to deal with current social 
problems. 
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Twice during the 1969-70 school year, 
Cambridge High and Latin School became 
the focal point of community interest. 


In October, an evaluation by the New 
England Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools granted CHLS a five year certifi- 
cation. A number of recommendations em- 
phasized many of the school's educationally 
sound attributes and also designated areas 
that need re-evaluation and change. The 
latter points are under study and, in part, 
were the basis for many actual and planned 


curricula revisions mentioned in this report. 


In April, community interest was again 
focused on the school when classes were in- 
terrupted following a student petition pro- 
testing a series of altercations among girl 
students. The protests were expanded to in- 
clude student dissatisfaction with progress in 
the area of race and poverty education, dis- 
ciplinary procedure and student participation 
in curricula development. Requests were also 
voiced for additional black faculty and guid- 
ance counselors, and for a bi-lingual pro- 
gram for non-English speaking students. 


At the suggestions of students and faculty, 
a seven day “Learn-In’’ replaced regularly 
scheduled classes. The ‘‘Learn-In’’ encompas- 
sed discussions, led by minority group repre- 
sentatives, and resulted in valuable educa- 
tional experiences for the participants. 


To relax racial tensions plaguing 
this community, and to comply with 
a School Committee motion calling 
for 20% black faculty by September, 
1971, and requests by Cambridge 
High and Latin School students and 
faculty, recruitment of black teachers 
was increased. Three black faculty 
members were transferred from 
teaching to recruiting duties, and two 


black parents were employed to sup- 


plement the efforts of the Adminis- 
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trative Assistants in Charge of Per- 
sonnel. A number of predominently 
black universities throughout the 
South and Mid-West were visited and 
all local sources were tapped. Through 
these efforts, and with the assistance 
of community resource people, the 
Administrative Assistants offered posi- 
tions to forty-six black teachers. These 
educators bring the number of minori- 
ty group educators here from 3% to 


8%. 


In addition to our concern and change 
with regard to current social problems, ad- 
justments and revisions are also continuing 
in other areas. 


Plans are underway to eliminate ‘‘track- 
ing’’ within the high schools. A system of 
18 week electives dubbed “‘midi-courses’’ is 
being developed that will allow students to 
laterally and vertically transfer subjects in 
accordance with their achievementand goals. 
Our objective is to make the academic struc- 
ture as flexible as possible without detracting 
from the quality of individual education. The 
“‘midi-courses’’ allow each student to qualify 
to continue their education after graduation 
if he or she so desires. 
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However, program changes of this magni- 
tude require considerable planning and prep- 
aration on the part of the administration and 
faculty. We will begin introduction of the 
“‘midi-courses’’ in September, 1970, and 
phase the concept into the present academic 
structure over succeeding years. 


Several new science programs were in- 
troduced during the 1969-70 school year. A 
curriculum titled, ‘Interaction of Matter and 
Energy’ was instituted in the fifth grades of 
five elementary schools. The IME curriculum 
will be expanded to five additional schools 
in September, 1970 and the four remaining 
schools in 1971. 


“Experiences in Science,’’ a new curricu- 


lum that allows students to learn through in- 
vestigation, will begin in all elementary 
schools in September, 1970. 


On the high school level, courses in 
“Introductory Physical Science,’’ involving 
the inquiry approach to learning, were of- 
fered at Rindge Technical School and will be 
expanded to both high schools in the fall. 


Among these courses are astronomy, 
ecology, microbiology, botany and zoology. 
Arrangements are being made with existing 
Cambridge resources to provide laboratory 
experience and actual working situations, for 
microbiology and botany students. 


The English language arts curriculum is undergoing extensive change throughout 
the school system. 


Language arts faculty workshops introduced during the summer of 1969 and con- 
tinuing throughout the school year were organized into four teams that examined the 
primary, elementary, and secondary level curricula as well as the English-As-A-Second- 
Language program. 
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The teams called upon students, parents and such nationally known experts in English 
education as James P. Moffett and John C. Mellon to assist in developing the ‘language- 
experience curriculum” and related teaching techniques. The new kindergarten through 
grade nine curriculum, piloted during 1969-70 and slated for city-wide implementation 
in September, 1970, emphasizes language through the students’ own verbal and non- 
verbal experiences in language enrichment activities. 


To complete the total English language arts curriculum, elective half-year ‘‘midi- 
courses’’ in English studies are being developed for grades 10, 11, and 12. These will 
be introduced partially in September, 1970. In addition to the requirements of one 
semester of composition and of speech and of two semesters of literature, students may 
study from a spectrum of language arts studies including drama, and twentieth century 
novels, to journalism and creative writing. 


Development of a new English-As-A-Second-Lanaguage (ESL) pilot curriculum was also 
initiated in the 1969 summer language arts workshop and was expanded during 1969-70 
by the sixteen ESL teachers. There are three hundred and fifty ESL students in our 
schools. 


Six levels of English language proficiencies were identified as a means of placing 
non-English speakers in the ESL program. Tests of language proficiencies are being 
developed to diagnose at earlier stages the students’ language problems so that im- 
mediate and appropriate teaching services can be employed to advance students to the 
conventional school program. 


To help eleviate the students’ problem of language barriers in learning English, 
Portuguese-speaking and Spanish-speaking teachers were added to the ESL faculty. This 
bi-lingual aspect of the program has been successful and its further development is 
planned. 


During the 1969-70 school year, 35 %of all ESL students joined conventional classes. 


The music program this year involved over twelve hundred vocalists and more than 
seven hundred instrumentalists on the elementary school level. Each of the city’s ele- 
mentary schools has an orchestra and at least one large vocal group. 


On the secondary level, a Rindge glee club was introduced on a formal basis for the 
first time in many years during the fall of 1969. It received considerable support from 
the student body. The traditionally outstanding Cambridge High and Latin School chorus 
of over 200 pupils debuted on national television at Christmas with a presentation of 
two, thirty minute programs. 
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The sixteen art honors awarded to Cambridge students in national, state and local 
contests attest to the achievements of that program. Our theater arts program was also 
credited by the selection of the Rindge Drama Club for participation in the Massachusetts 
High School Drama Guild State Finals and by the award of ‘Outstanding Actor’’ to 
Rindge Senior Paul Nichols. 


Culinary as well as cultural arts concerned many of the 500 girls registered in the 
high school home economics course. In addition to the regular program, a new course 


in “Family Living” is being developed to prepare students to meet cross currents of 
family life in the future. 
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Follow-up studies of high school graduates conducted by the Bureau of Pupil Services 
indicate that over 51% of the Latin School graduates and over 47% of Rindge Technical 
School graduates continued their formal education in 1969 (see statistical tables). 


Increased assistance for perceptually handicapped students was discussed in Bureau 
sponsored teacher workshops during the summer and fall. The appointment of a psy- 
chiatrist-neurologist and psychologists specially trained in problems of the dyslexic, the 
three full time and ten part-time tutor-teachers trained in the area of perceptually handi- 
capped education, plus plans to add 10 additional tutor-teachers during the coming year, 
have considerably strengthened our pupil service programs in this area. 


The appointment of a director of modern languages, the subsequent proposal of an 
additional language laboratory at Cambridge High and Latin School and continuation 
of the in-service workshops has added depth to the foreign language education program. 
Cambridge is one of the few cities that provides foreign language classes at the ele- 
mentary level for all students. However, fiscal, space and time allotment problems 
dictate that teachers move from school to school and room to room, to present their 
lessons, a circumstance that detracts from a teaching environment best suited to the 
program. We hope to correct this disadvantage when the new schools are completed. 


Although authorities tell us that the drug abuse currently plaguing communities 
throughout the nation is not as extensive in Cambridge as in other areas, we are cur- 
rently considering inclusion of more comprehensive narcotics abuse prevention courses 
at the high school level. The Director of Health and Safety Education is working closely 
with community resource and medical professionals toward this end, and a special com- 
mission was formed by the Mayor to focus community expertise on the difficulty. 


Space problems continue to plague the school department. The completion of the 
high-rise apartments and increased housing facilities in North Cambridge have caused 
a critical space problem at the M. E. Fitzgerald School and threaten to strain the al- 
ready cramped conditions at Cambridge High and Latin School. Population growth pro- 
jections for other parts of the city indicate a citywide problem may be developing. 
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To keep abreast of the space situation, a special survey has been undertaken to 
determine the feasibility of renovation or reconstruction at Latin School and several of 
the elementary schools. The results of the survey will guide us in the better utilization 
of existing space and assist us in planning for future building. 


Symbolic of our space utilization concepts was the rennovation of the Rindge forge 
to create the new Teacher's Resource Center. The TRC provides the faculty with audio 
and video recording equipment, copying machines and the latest periodicals and texts. 
A seminar room adjacent to the TRC provides a convenient area for workshops and 
meetings. The new facility replaces the Professional Library and is a part of the school 
library department. 


Elementary school library facilities were expanded this year with the introduction of 
a circulating classroom book collection for those schools soon to be replaced by the 
three new elementary buildings. The library programs at the Fitzgerald and Harrington 
Schools, where students are served by the public library branches, are currently under 
evaluation. A program to increase school library services to students in these buildings 
is presently being considered. 
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Our long range program of consolidation of elementary schools is now being up- 
dated to compensate for fluctuating population figures. 


The construction of the new John M. Tobin, Martin Luther King and Robert F. Kennedy 
elementary schools is progressing as scheduled. 


Barring unforseen delays, these schools should be ready for occupancy in 1971. In 
addition to the new buildings, we are continuing to improve our existing plants. 


A self-contained cafeteria was completed at the Lincoln Elementary School in March, 
1970, and similar facilities are planned for the Agassiz, Fletcher, Haggerty, and Webster 
schools. 


All buildings should have complete hot lunch preparation and dining facilities by 
1972. Until that time a bag lunch satelite program may be implemented to ensure 
nourishing meals are available to all Cambridge students. 


Along these same lines a free lunch is currently being provided to students who 
qualify for this service. 


Renovating and refurbishing of the high schools and several of the elementary 
schools is under study. Extensive work isbeing conducted on the plumbing and lavatories 
at Rindge and should be completed by late 1970. 


Physical Education took on new dimensions during 1969-70. The P. E. program has 
been up-dated and expanded by the addition of six new elementary and secondary 
instructors, bringing the total staff of that department to 24. 


Special learn-to-swim sessions for all fourth graders were implemented in September, 
1969. This program, plus improved gymnasium facilities, added emphasis on intra-city 
basketball and baseball competition. Interscholastic basketball and swimming champion- 
ships during this school year focused additional attention on athletics. 


The mathematics program has been undergoing a systematic revision since 1968. 
During that year modern mathematics techniques were introduced into kindergarten 
through grades three. Our goal to implement the program to grade six during the 
1969-70 school year was exceeded and the program is now in operation through grades 
eight in several of the elementary schools. This acceleration was made possible through 
the rapid adaptability of our faculty and their efforts through self and in-service-training 
programs. 


Allocations for acquisition of a computer willallow special courses in computer science 
to be introduced at the high school level during the coming year. These courses en- 
compass Cobol and Fortran techniques and are designed to provide students with practi- 
cal marketable experience. 


The Cambridge Follow Through Program is part of a national, Federally-funded effort 
to bring the latest educational knowledge to bear on teaching children of low-income 
families. The establishment of Follow Through marked the recognition that these children 
often have special problems in the classroom, problems that were not being resolved 
by traditional teaching methods. With this recognition came the impetus for developing 
new approaches, some of which have been found beneficial in education at other social 
levels. Implicit in the establishment of Follow Through was the additional realization that 
classroom problems encountered by children of low-income families were related to 
factors outside the school. It was evident, then, that a compensatory program must be 
expanded beyond the limits of previous approaches. Thus, following the model of the 
Bank Street College of Education, the Cambridge Follow Through Program attempts to 
deal not only with directly academic factors—the classroom and teachers—but with re- 
lated non-academic areas such as health and psychological and social factors. 
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This report of the 1969-70 school year has but touched upon the many events of this 
administration's second year. National events reflected by the actions of a more con- 
cerned youth have indeed made this a year of challenge. 


We have attempted to initiate new concepts and to respond to the educational needs 
of our community through exploratory programs such asthe Harvard-Rindge Pilot School, 


the work study courses and the hospital assistants classes. In doing this, the Super- 
intendent and his staff have called upon the assistance of the School Committee, staff, 
faculty, students and community. The willingness of these groups to assist during times 
of crisis has been invaluable to the continued operation of our school system. To these 
individuals we extend a sincere ‘thank you.” 


Our gratitude is also extended to the Cambridge School Volunteer Project. Their 
continual help throughout the years is deeply appreciated by the staff and faculty, and 
particularly by the many students who have been the recipients of the volunteers’ kind- 
ness, attention, and knowledge. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ebcinds Le. 
Edward A. Conley 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Statistical Tables 


School Year 
1969 - 1970 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT STAFF 


1969 - 1970 


PERSONNEL 


No 


N&O Gm & 


. Superintendent 
. Deputy Superintendent 


(Assistant Superintendents) 


. Business Managers (Asst. Superintendent) 
. Accountant 

. Purchasing and Stores (Stock Room) 

. Secretaries & Clerks (Office) 

. Secretaries & Clerks 


(Instructional) 


SUPERVISORS (OR ASSISTANT) 


8. 
y. 
10 
1] 
12 
13 


DI 


14, 
hae 
16. 
17. 
18. 
Re 


20. 


Elementary Instruction 
Secondary Instruction 

. Subject Areas 

. Audio-Visual Services 


. Special Education 
. Attendance 


RECTORS OR MANAGERS 
(OR ASSISTANTS) 


Guidance 

Vocational Education 

School Libraries 

Federal Programs 

Public Relations 

Measurement & Research 
(Bureau of Pupil Services) 

Data Processing 


HEALTH STAFF (Under Dept. of Health) 


rae 


Physicians 


22. Psychiatrists 
23. Psychologists 


24. Dentists 


(Under Dept. of Health) 


CENTRAL 
OFFICE 


full 


——NO——- 


Ww 


eed eed 


part 


SYSTEM-WIDE 


ITINERANT 


full 


part 


2 


ONE 
SCHOOL 


full part 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT STAFF 
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31. 


OZ: 
33. 


PERSONNEL 


. Dental Hygientists (Under Dept. of Health) 
. Nurses (at Health Dept.) 

. Other Health Personnel 

. Plant Operation Personnel 


(Custodial, Engineers, etc.) 
Plant Maintenance Personnel 
(Carpenters, etc.) 


. Transportation Personnel 


STAFF MEMBERS ONLY 


Food Service Personnel 
(Supervisors, Cooks, etc.) 


TYPE OF PERSONNEL 


Principals (Masters) 
Assistant Principals 
(Vice Principals) Sub-masters 


TEACHERS 


(regular classroom teachers) 


. Men 
. Women 


SPECIALIZED TEACHERS 


. Home Instruction 

. Speech 

. Hearing 

. Sight Saver Classes 

. Mentally Handicapped 
. Physically Handicapped 
. Physical Therapists 

. Occupational Therapists 


43a. Adjustment Class Teachers 


. Department Heads 
. Curriculum Coordinators (Directors) 
. Librarians 

. Psychometrists 

. Guidance Counselors 

. School Adjustment Counselors 
. Dean of Students 


TEACHER AIDES 


CENTRAL 
OFFICE 
full — part 
l 
l 
] 
ELEMENTARY 
15 
> 
83 
<2) 
] 
13 
! 
5 
4 
5 
ae 


SYSTEM-WIDE 
ITINERANT 


full = part 


SECONDARY 


2 (Headmasters) 


101 


ONE 
SCHOOL 
full part 
$ 6 
72 

53 4 
ELEMENTARY - 
SECONDARY 

Z 
3 
] 
10 


School 


Cambridge High and Latin 
Rindge Technical 

Agassiz 

Fitzgerald 

Fletcher 

Haggerty 

Harrington 

Houghton 

Lincoln 


Distribution of Minors— Census 


1. (a) BOYS 
(b) GIRLS 


1968 


2276 
die. 
225 
924 
360 
254 

1000 
435 
22s 


(c) TOTAL (same as 2.(f), below) 
2. (a) In public day school membership 

(b) In vocational school membership 

(c) In state or county institutions or special 


schools for defectives 


(d) In private schools 
(e) Not in any school 
(f) Total (a through e) 


and under 18 


(b) Number under 3.(a) to receive educational 
certificates in the year ending August 31. 


School Enrollment 


(Determined October 1) 


1969 


2306 
808 
246 
966 
344 
248 
rey’ 
385 
204 


. (a) Number of illiterate minors 16 years or over 


Longfellow 
Morse 
Peabody 
Putnam 
Roberts 
Russell 
Thorndike 
Webster 


5 years or over 


and under 7 
1968 1969 
1105 1138 
1090 1054 
2195 2192 
1663 1628 
532 564 
2195 2192 


1969 


675 
51] 
558 
305 
64] 
423 
377 
375 


7 years or over 


and under 16 


1968 


5095 
4997 
10,092 
6946 


1969 


9809 


None 


Number of children attending Public 


or Private School by Grade Level 


Includes children (under 21) whose parents or guardians are residents and who were in 
full-time attendance, (grades k-12 on October 1, 1969). 


All schools 
administered 


by 


local system 
(regular day, 
vocational & 
special class 


Boys 

Kdgn A93 
Ungr 265 
] 472 

a 419 

3 414 

4 Ke VA 

5 389 

6 3/2 

r/ 365 

8 346 

9 432 

10 408 
1] 367 
1 287 
Total 5386 


Girls 


Trans, 315 


1707 


38 


ALL NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ANYWHERE 


Girls 


Number of Graduates 
Questionaires Sent 
Number of Responses 
Further Education 
Colleges and Universities 
Technical Institutes 
Junior Colleges 
Prep Schools 
Business Schools 
Nursing Schools 
P. G. Courses (CHLS) 
Miscellaneous 


Employed (full time) 
Armed Services 
Married (at home) 
Unemployed 


Cards Returned (moved, etc.) 


No Reply 
Total 


Number of Graduates 
Questionaires Sent 
Number of Responses 


Further Education 
Colleges and Universities 
Tech. Institutes 
Prep Schools 
Junior Colleges 
Business Schools 
Others 


Employed (full time) 
Armed Services 
Unemployed 

Moved (No address) 
No reply 


Total 


GRADUATE FOLLOW -UP STUDIES 
CAMBRIDGE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 


RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


class of 


1968 


122 


per cent 


92.64 
48.26 


per cent 


86.88 
36.07 


29.50 
18.85 
2.46 
7.38 
5.74 


class of 
1969 


per cent 


92.83 
51.68 


32.50 
4.43 
2.33 
1.05 
er Fe 
J.91 


per cent 


87.72 
47.37 


22.81 
17.54 


8.77 
3.51 


A-1] & A-2 Salaries 

B-1 Printing and Binding 

B-2 Postage 

B-3 Advertising 

B-4 Transportation 

B-5 Freight 

B-8 Light & Power 

B-10 Rental 

B-1]1 Insurance 

B-13. Telephone 

B-14 Vehicle Repair 

B-18 Laundry 

B-22 Medical 

B-31 Insect Extermination 

B-35 Auto Registration 

B-39 Uncoded Services 

B-42 Graduation Expenses 

B-44 Travel (out-of-state) 

D-1 Office Supplies 

D-3 Fuel 

D-4. Medical Supplies 

D-8 Cleaning Supplies 

D-9 Educational and Recreational Supplies 
D-11 Gasoline and Oil 

D-13. War Memorial Supplies 
D-16 Supplies not otherwise coded 
D-17. Motor Vehicle Parts 

D-18 Textbooks 

D-19 Library Books and Supplies 
F-] Teachers Examinations 

F-2 Tuition to other cities 

F-3 School Committee Expenses 
F-4 Transportation of Pupils 

F-7 Non Contributory Pensions 
F-8 Retirement Contribution 

F-9 High and Latin Commercial Department 
F-12 Resource Center and Staff Council 
F-13. Labor, Materials, and Buildings 
F-14 Audio Visual 

F-15 Special Athletic Fund 

F-16 Music Department 


Four Year Comparative Financial Summary 


EXPENDED | EXPENDED EXPENDED BUDGETED 
1967 1968 1969 1970 

$6, 472,820.50 $7,357,227.16 $8,024,172.49 $10,458,770.89 
11,762.39 11,879.48 16,443.00 — 20,500.00 
2,599.00 3,650.00 3,983.00 6,000.00 
1,277.60 1,496.96 2,950.00 3,500.00 
3,970.02 4,599.45 4,636.00 5,000.00 
10,585.10 17,257.62 12,109.00 — 18,000.00 
105,033.22 102,862.57 108,498.00 120,000.00 
2,887.26 3,492.00 13,894.00 70,000.00 
4,391.84 1,980.84 2,066.00 6,000.00 
13,559.07. 15,693.94 15,829.00 —_ 18,000.00 
140.83 471.39 32.00 100.00 
2,802.51 4,916.20 5,555.00 8,000.00 
1,980.69 6,459.10 6,050.00 7,000.00 
1,652.00 1,407.00 1,536.00 2,000.00 
18.00 16.50 33.00 35.00 
12,845.90 15,995.12 32,261.00 54,000.00 
2,461.05 2,474.57 2,596.00 2,800.00 
5,564.19 4,466.24 10,127.00 ‘19,000.00 
1,031.68 1,145.66 2,436.00 2,500.00 
88,611.82 73,471.77 66,576.00 —- 90,000.00 
498.30 913.84 933.00 950.00 
5,746.79 6,898.38 8,122.00 8,500.00 
1,705.79 79,312.37 70,265.00 65,000.00 
628.11 595.26 617.00 700.00 
817.50 590.50 1,478.00 8,500.00 
13,226.86 17,188.35 16,705.00 28,375.00 
114.25 280.69 285.00 300.00 
77,098.57 83,566.61 ~+—+121,410.00 ‘150,060.00 
19,968.81 25,000.00 35,292.00 45,000.00 
3,637.68 7,200.00 7,800.00 
5,939.73 5,988.68 6,400.00 6,500.00 
4,976.85 11,787.72 6,914.00 7,000.00 
59,396.15 66,889.40 89,944.00 125,000.00 
154,980.30 164,166.92 190,877.00 200,000.00 
88.49 88.49 176.98 88.49 
18,185.81 12,773.28 —«10,983.00 _—-18,500.00 
473.01 618.15 984.00 17,200.00 
185,736.09 180,883.60 177,118.00 300,000.00 
12,945.19 22,474.72 20,725.00 48,000.00 
35,920.00 42,555.00 37,000.00 42,746.00 
19,760.57. —«'17, 153.01 14,861.00 22,500.00 


Four Year Comparative Financial 


(Continued) 


Psychiatric Consultants 

School Television Fee 

Art Department 

Guidance Materials 

Physical Education Equipment 

New England Education Data System 
School Volunteer Program 

Research and Development 

Building Demolition 

Furniture and Fittings 

Educational & Recreational Equipment 
Office Equipment 

Science Equipment and Supplies 
Rindge Equipment and Supplies 
Satellite Lunch Program 


TOTAL EXPENDED or BUDGETED 


EXPENDED 


'67 


2,930.00 
5,064.50 


9,900.00 


28,314.45 
SARA EES 
27,941.97 
735.37 
19,827.37 


$7,464,714.73 


EXPENDED 


'68 


2,600.00 
4,883.25 


12,228.00 


1,807.00 
41,160.37 
8,669.66 
896.40 
4,239.72 
28,028.01 


110,840.20 


$8,589,678.83 


$9,429,137.47 


Summary 
EXPENDED BUDGETED 
169 '70 

4,175.00 5,000.00 
4,798.00 5,000.00 
23,940.00 23,500.00 
2,171.00 14,000.00 

27,000.00 
14,896.00 15,000.00 
2,480.00 10,000.00 
76,685.00 150,000.00 
3,130.00 
50,230.00 80,000.00 
19,559.00 23,500.00 
1,235.00 4,500.00 
6,239.00 26,000.00 
19,527.00 15,000.00 
50,000.00 89,000.00 


$12,501,425.38 
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SCHOOL SESSIONS 


Kindergartens. In the one-session 
schools the morning sessions are from 
8:30 A.M. to 11:15 A.M. The afternoon 
sessions are from 12:00 M. to 2:30 P.M. 
In the two-session schools the morning 
sessions are from 8:30 A.M. to 11:30 
A.M. The afternoon sessions are from 


12:30 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. 


Primary and Grammar Schools. The 
sessions are from 8:30 A.M. to 11:30 
A.M. and from 12:30 P.M. to 3:00 P.M. 
(Except the M. E. Fitzgerald School, C.G. 
Harrington School, Peabody School, 
Morse School and the Russell School). 
The sessions at the M. E. Fitzgerald 
School, C. G. Harrington School, Morse 
School, Peabody School and the Russell 
School are from 8:30 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. 
and from 12:00 M. to 2:30 P.M. 

High and Latin School. The sessions 
are from 8:30 A.M. to 2:25 P.M. 

Rindge Technical School. The sessions 
are from 8:30 A.M. to 2:35 P.M. 


NO SCHOOL SIGNAL 


Rules of the School Committee. No 
School Signal. The Superintendent shall 
have authority to suspend the sessions 
of all schools on stormy days and on 
days of extreme heat or cold. The signal 
for this is five blasts repeated on bells 
and sirens, and by radioannouncement. 

The time for giving the signals and 
schools closed thereby shall be as 
follows: 

On bells and sirens: 

7:30a.m. All schools close all day. 
7:45a.m. Elementary schools close 
all day. 

11:45a.m. Elementary schools close 

for afternoon. 

By Radio: (Stations WBZ, WCOP, 

WEEI, WHDH, WMEX, WNAC, WORI, 

WCAS, and WEZE): 

7:00a.m. to All Schools close 
8:00a.m._ all day. 

11:15a.m. to Elementary schools close 

12:15p.m. for afternoon. 


CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
CALENDAR FOR THE 1970-1971 SCHOOL YEAR 


FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL SEPTEMBER 10, ]Q7(Q)_ LAST DAY OF SCHOOL JUNE 29, 1971 
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1970 SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


October 12, 1970 
— Columbus Day 


1971 SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Feburary 12—22 
— Winter Vacation 


November 11, 1970 April 9 
— Veteran's Day — Good Friday 
November 26, 27 April 16—26 
— Thanksgiving — Spring Vacation 
Holidays May 31 
December 24, 1970 to — Memorial Day 
January 4 June 17, 1971 


— Christmas Season 


The First Term: 
From Sept. 10, 1970 


to Dec. 23, 1970 


The Second Term: 
From Jan. 4, 197] 
to Feb. 12, 1971 


HELP FOR HANDICAPPED — Roberts Elemen- 


tary School students Bertrand Daniels, and 
sister, Hazel, contributed usable clothing and 
other materials to Morgan Memorial Good- 
will Industries during ninth annual schools 
drive to help the handicapped. Mrs. Florence 


Kotowski, 
approval. 


supervisor, smiles her 


— Bunker Hill Day 


The Third Term: 
From Feb. 22, 1971 
to April 16, 1971 


The Fourth Term: 
From April 26, 1971 


to June 29, 197] 


f 
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Cover Design: Layout Design: Editor: Photographic Credits 
Joseph L.C. Santoro Phyllis Corbin Albert H. Giroux, Jr. Olive R. Pierce 

Cover Photo: George McMahon Edward Powers 
Edward Powers Edward Pacheco 
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CAMBRIDGE 


AUG 6 1973 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
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SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOIS 
CAMBRIDGE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Fitzgerald School Follow Through student Mark Raboin and friend. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


January 1, 1969 to December 31, 1971 


Regular Meetings of the School 
Committee are held on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month, except July and 
August, at the School Committee Office, 
1700 Cambridge Street. All are invited. 


Francis H. Duehay (Vice Chairman) 


26 Lowell Street 


Mrs. Lorraine Butler 


13 Regent Street 


Joseph E. Maynard 
James F. Fitzgerald Esq. 214% Harvard Street 
137 Otis Street 


David A. Wylie Edward J. O’Connell (Secretary) 
103 Fresh Pond Parkway 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


To the Honorable, The Schoo! Committee: 


The 1970-71 school year witnessed a continuation of the rapid change 
that has marked the Cambridge Public School System for the past several 
years. 


The September retirement of Superintendent Edward A. Conley and 
Deputy Superintendent David E. Hockman, announced in June, 1970, 
resulted in the interim appointment of this administration in July, to take 
effect in September, 1970. 


Frank J. Frisoli, Superintendent of Schools. 


Assistant Superintendents Edmond J. Murphy and John J. Balfe 


Assistant Superin- 
tendents John J. Balfe 
and Edmond /. Murphy 
discuss school programs 
with Superintendent 
Frank J. Frisoli. 


In an effort to assure continuity, the Superintendent and his Assistant 
Superintendents John J. Balfe and Edmond J. Murphy dedicated themselves 
to honoring the commitments of the previous administration and to 
maintaining the pace of progress that has become the hallmark of education 
in this city. 


me 


Science Director Joseph Keefe (center) views new classroom teaching techniques developed by Cambridge 
teachers during summer workshop held at the Haggerty Elementary School. The workshop was one of 
sixteen curriculum development programs that teachers participated in during the summer. 


Curriculum developments resulting from a series of sixteen Teachers’ 
summer workshops were implemented. at the elementary and secondary 
levels in September and throughout the year. 


These included expansion of modern mathematics techniques in the 


elementary schools, and implementation of a computer science course at the 
high school level. 
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An IBM Series 1130 System has been installed in the Rindge ‘‘Computer 
Center’’; making Cambridge one of the few school systems to offer students 
the opportunity to operate a computer as part of their learning experiences. 


Rindge Technical School computer/science student Paul Tarquinio (left) programs information into 
school’s new $52,000 computer while computer science teacher Edward Sarasin reviews data. 


Expansion of the ‘‘Experiences in Science’’ elementary curriculum, 
introduction of a number of science electives including ecology at the high 
school level, and the employment of additional science teaching specialists 
increased the impact of learning in science education. 


1] 


israel and the Middle East 


Black History Teacher John Modest (center) 
poses question to black culture studies class at 
Rindge during oral quiz session. Cambridge was 
the first Massachusetts public school system to 
introduce black history as a high school elective. 


Language arts and social studies directors broadened their programs with 
the offering of a number of electives at the high school level. The electives, 
catagorized as ‘‘Midi-Courses’’, allow students to select half year courses in 


concentrated areas ranging from “Teens and the Law” to ‘‘Minority Group 
Literature’. 


In addition, ‘“‘Black Studies’, introduced here in 1969 as the first course 


of its kind offered in any Massachusetts public high school, was expanded 
from Cambridge High and Latin School to Rindge Technical School. 
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Roberts eighth grade language arts students developed books for primary grade students as 
part of creative writing program instructed by teacher Diane Bushner (2nd from right). 
Students (from left) are Paul Avery, Denise Whitehead, Robert Barry, Lorraine Daily, Karen 
Kenney and Thomas Brown. 


Cambridge marked another “first” when the new ‘‘Student-Centered 
Language Arts Cirriculum,’’ was introduced in grades kindergarten through 
grade 9. Cambridge is the only school system in the nation to implement the 
program over such a broad spectrum, and will serve as a model for other 
school systems across the nation. 


A new language laboratory at Cambridge High and Latin School extends 
the capabilities of the foreign language department. The impact of learning 
foreign !anguage has intensified at the elementary level with teachers’ 
increased use of tape recorders and phonographs and realia portraying the 
native environment. 


The new elective courses in the high schools have eliminated ‘‘tracking”’, 


the system wherein students selected a college preparatory, business, or 
general course and followed that track throughout four years of high school. 
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CHLS bassoonist Rachel Spiller presented ‘Sonata 
No. 5” during the annual Spring Concert which 
drew an audience of more than 1,000. 


In addition to providing students with a number of exciting options, the 
elective system allows a greater mix of students of varying interests within 
each class, and offers students who may wish to change their objectives from 
an immediate occupational career to further education, such an opportunity. 


Implementing the new elective programs, expanding the music and art 


curricula, and broadening student services such as those for perceptually 
handicapped students, required increasing the faculty.. 
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Cambridge High and Latin School Valedictorian 
Barbara L. Sabbag delivers message during 197] 
Commencement. 


A record 141 teachers joined the Cambridge teaching staff in September. 
Among these were 28 black teachers, who came to our city in the spring of 
1970. 


Students who graduated from the Cambridge high schools in 1970 
brought considerable credit to their city. Of the 445 Cambridge High and 
Latin 1970 graduates 209 chose to continue their education, of that number 
141 entered four year colleges spanning the country from the University of 
Hawaii to Yale. 


Thirty eight of the 95 Rindge 1970 graduates continued their education. 
Eleven of the graduates entered Harvard University, three began their 


studies at MIT, two entered Radcliffe and three went to Wellesley. A total of 
$112,620 in scholarships was shared by many of the students. 
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Student unrest flared briefly twice during the 1970-71 school year. In 
October a question revolving around the constitutionality of segregated clubs 
posed by members of the Black Student Union resulted in a brief 
disturbance. Classes were not interrupted and the question was satisfactorily 
resolved by a decision of the City Solicitor declaring any segregated 
organization ‘‘unconstitutional’’. 


Cambridge was one of the first communities to organize an 
Afro-American Club in its high schools in 1968. The Afro-Club and its 
successor the Black Student Union are now open, as are all extra-curricular 
organizations, to all students regardless of race. 


Racial problems rose to the surface on February 19, at Cambridge High 
and Latin just prior to the February vacation. However quick action by 
school and law enforcement authorities, responsible students and 
community workers, quelled the disturbance. 


Ensuing meetings between parents’ groups, the Mayor, and school 
authorities resulted in a calming of tension, and school being ‘‘conducted as 
usual’ following the winter vacation. 


A number of constructive concepts followed the parents’ meetings 
including a plan to increase communication between students, faculty, and 
administration through a staff reorganization at Cambridge High and Latin 
School. 


This plan involves the creation of a ‘‘team concept” that will provide for 
four assistant headmasters to lead teams consisting of guidance counsellors, 
deans, and liaison coordinators. 
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Learning was fun this summer for elementary school students who tried new ideas 
developed by teachers during summer science workshops. Above, (from left) Haggerty 
pupils Lisa, Karen, Maureen and Tommy Danehy and Terry Campless learn some rules of 
basic physics with weights and counterweights on scales designed and constructed by 


teachers. 


The need to provide more meaningful and relevant education was also 
made evident during the year. 


This administration stated at its onset that its major thrust would be in 
the area of creating deeper and more practical occupational education. 
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Below — Proposed Rindge Technical School 
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Above — Proposed Cambridge High and Latin School 


A survey of the high schools commissioned by the school committee 
during the 1969-70 school year underscored the desire of this administration 
to introduce a broad ‘‘Career Oriented’’ education program at the high 
school level. 


The survey recommended complete renovation of the high schools 
including demolition of the central section of Cambridge High and Latin 
School and construction of new classrooms for industrial arts, home 
economics, science, and the humanities as well as new cafeterias, student 
activity areas, and a field house. 


The plan also recommended the inclusion of an Occupational Resource 
Center within the Rindge Technical School. This center embodies the 
administration’s desire to upgrade career-oriented courses here. 


The Center, although located within the Rindge building would have a 
separate administration. Its students would be drawn from those registered 
at both high schools. Students electing occupational courses would spend 
large blocks of time studying career subjects. Academic topics would be 
studied at CHLS or Rindge. 


The plan also calls for balancing the student populations at the two high 
schools and grouping students into ‘“‘teams’’ or ‘‘houses’”’ to facilitate 
communications and administration. 


Implementation of the plan, which is strongly endorsed by this 
administration, would provide Cambridge with one of the most modern 
educational facilities in the state. 


Proposed cost of the new construction, estimated at 14.8 million dollars, 
is based on 1970 construction figures. It is expected that 40% of this amount 
would be reimbursed by state and federal funds. 


Proposed new construction and renovation of 
Cambridge High and Latin and Rindge Technical 
School as detailed by Architects Hill Miller 
Friedlaender Hollander, Inc., as a result of a study 
commissioned by the Cambridge School 
Committee in July 1970. The 14.8 million dollar 
project, if accepted by the School Committee and 
the City Council, could be completed by 1975. 
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SCHOOLS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
> A — ROBERT F. KENNEDY 

G — MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. 
M— JOHN M. TOBIN 
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FEET. 


Nearing completion is the John M. Tobin Elementary School and 


Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. Elementary School and 


. the new Senator Robert F. Kennedy Elementary School. 


During the year the elementary school building survey conducted by the 
Cambridge Planning Board was released. The seven volume report is 
the result of over two years work at a cost of $65,000, and provides school 
authorities with a number of alternatives in their programming for 
elementary school construction. In general the survey states that renovation 
costs would average approximately $2000 per pupil while new construction 
of elementary schools would average about $6600 per pupil. 


Overcrowding in the elementary schools, a continuing problem, may be 
somewhat alleviated with the opening of the new Martin Luther King, 
Robert F. Kennedy, and John M. Tobin elementary schools during the fall of 
ihe Wal be 


However, problems of increased student population in the Fitzgerald, 
Haggerty, and Morse school areas continue to plague the school department. 
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Fletcher Elementary School student Anna Medeiros offers School Committee 
Chairman, Mayor Alfred E. Vellucci a taste of dessert during inauguration of new 
satellite lunch program at Fletcher. 


A new hot lunch program implemented at the Fletcher School and using 
the kitchen facilities at the Harrington School have saved the city over 
$40,000. The new system has proven successful and may be expanded to the 
Agassiz, Haggerty, Webster and Gore Schools during the coming year. 


Cafeteria facilities in the new schools and expansion of the new cafeteria 
system to all schools will provide Cambridge students with the opportunity 
to have hot lunches within the coming school year. This will place 
Cambridge a year ahead of the date established by the state for 
implementation of such facilities. 
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Drug education continues to be a 
primary concern of staff and students. 
Longfellow student Luis Sanchez looks 
with disgust at list of mind numbing 
narcotics displayed as part of a science 
project. 


Health needs of Cambridge students as well as provision for nourishing 
meals also has been the concern of this administration. 


An expanded dental health program in conjunction with the Cambridge 
Health Department and the Forsyth Dental Center has been introduced and 
an opportunity that offers students who wish to participate in a new 
self-administered fluoride application program put into effect. 


Drug education has also been given special emphasis during the year. 
Existing courses at the primary and elementary level were intensified and 
special programs like the ‘‘Rap Sessions’? conducted by Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy students at CHLS and Rindge and the current ‘‘Peer 
Group” discussions that bring upper grade students into the lower grades to 
discuss drug abuse problems, have proved beneficial. 


An eight week drug workshop for teachers brought over 100 faculty 
members in contact with medical, social, and legal experts on the drug 
problem and prepared teachers to discuss drug abuse as part of each day’s 
classroom activity. 


In addition to drug abuse, other social problems focused upon by the 
schools were and continue to be environmental pollution, racial prejudice, 
civil dissent, and poverty. 


pide’ 


The administration believes education is the keynote toward a better 
understanding between people and has placed special emphasis on the English 
as a second language program, the new bi-lingual center; evening school; and 
particularly the basic adult education and Americanization courses. 


Special courses such as the hospital assistants program, the home 
economic’s department’s early childhood education training course, the 
“Just-A-Start” program in conjunction with the Redevelopment Authority 
and the School Committee’s Restoration and Urban Beautification program 
supplement the academic approach with actual practice by providing work 
for teenagers while training them for occupations that will benefit others and 
the community. 


Community involvement has been a source of considerable assistance to 
the School Department this year as during other years. 


The Cambridge School Volunteer Project with over 350 men and women 
who offer their time and expertise to aid students and teachers throughout 
our schools is sincerely commended. 


The Chamber of Commerce and civic organizations that have lent 
support and advice to school personnel, particularly in the area of work study 
and technical advice, are also extended our deepest appreciation. 


During the coming year the School Department looks toward continued 
progress. Teachers’ curriculum development workshops; workshops to plan 
for the best use of new facilities, materials and the new school buildings; and 
the information derived from the Follow Trough Program and Cambridge 
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Students in Cambridge High and Latin School’s “Early Childhood Education 
Training Class,’”’ a course that prepares high school students for careers in 
Day-Care Centers, learn how to make their own teaching materials under the 
instruction of Mrs. Lydia Tait (third from left). Kneading the synthetic clay are 
students (from left) Geraldine Flowers, Marian Constantine, Correen Labuff, Ann 
Gargano, Mary Thornton and Julianna Edmonds. The Day-Care instruction 
program is under the direction of Dr. Billie Press and CHLS Home Economics 
Department Head Mrs. Jana Krause. 


Harvard Pilot School will provide a basis for further innovations. Foremost 
among these plans will be our stated objectives of developing more effective 
educational programs for the area of occupational education. Our goal is to 
build our academic program while providing students who plan on entering 
business with marketable skills and a philosophy that will prepare them to 
cope with the realities of life. 


EGE Respectfully submitted, 


Superintendent of Schools 
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Rindge Sports Night 
highlighted a year of 
renewed enthusiasm at 
Tech. when over 1000 
alumni and _ friends 
gathered to honor the 
year’s top Rindge 
atheletes. Mr. John 
McNamara presents 
trophy in memory of his 
son join to Sigma 
Derosiers, ‘Warrior of 
the Year.” From left, 
Celtics Tom Sanders, 
William ‘Doc’ Linsky, 
and Coaches Mike Jarvis, 
and Frank McCarthy 
Jook on. 


Shelia Morshead, Teachers’ Resource Center Librarian, arranges educational games in the mathematics 
alcove. The TRC provides the faculty with the latest information and teaching materials. 
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Statistical 
Tables 
School Year 
1970 - 1971 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT STAFF 


VESVAQ = 17 


PERSONNEL 


Superintendent 
Assistant Superintendent 
Business Managers (Asst. Superintendent) 
Accountant 
Purchasing and Stores (Stock Room) 
Secretaries & Clerks (Office) 
Secretaries & Clerks 
(Instructional) 
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SUPERVISORS (OR ASSISTANT) 


8. Elementary Instruction 
9. Secondary instruction 
10. Subject Areas (Subject areas) 
11. Audio-Visual Services 
12. Special Education 
13. Attendance 


DIRECTORS OR MANAGERS 
(OR ASSISTANTS) 


14. Guidance (Assistant Director) 

15. Vocational Education 

16. School Libraries 

17. Federal Programs (Coordinator) 

18. Public Relations 

19. Measurement & Research 
(Bureau of Pupil Services) 

20. Data Processing 


HEALTH STAFF (Under Dept. of Health) 


21. Physicians 
22. Psychiatrists 
23. Psychologists 


24. Dentists (Under Dept. of Health) 


full 
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CENTRAL 
OFFICE 


part 


SYSTEM-WIDE 


ONE 
SCHOOL 
full part 
4 18 

2 
5 2 
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PERSONNEL 


Dental Hygientists (Under Dept. of Health) 
Nurses (at Health Dept.) 

Other Health Personnel 

Plant Operation Personnel 

(Custodial, Engineers, etc.) 

Plant Maintenance Personnel 

(Carpenters, etc.) 

Transportation Personnel 


STAFF MEMBERS ONLY 


Food Service Personnel 
(Supervisors, Cooks, etc.) 


TYPE OF PERSONNEL 


Principals 

Headmasters 

Master 12 — Principals 2 

Assistant Principals (Vice Principals) 
Asst. Hd. Masters 

Sub Masters 


TEACHERS 
(regular classroom teachers) 


Men 
Women 


SPECIALIZED TEACHERS 


Home Instruction 

Remedial Reading 

Speech 

Hearing 

Perceptually Handicapped 
Mentally Handicapped 

Physically Handicapped 
Emotionally Handicapped 
Therapists—Physical, Occupational 
Department Heads 

Curriculum Coordinators 
Librarians and/or Resource Center 
Psychometrists 

Guidance Counselors 

School Adjustment Counselors 
Dean of Students 

AIDES to Instruction 

TEACHER AIDES 


CENTRAL SYSTEM-WIDE 


OFFICE ITINERANT 
full part full part 
7 
1 1 10 
1 
1 
ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 
Z 
14 
8 
* 
98 94 
345 80 
1 1 
13 2 
1 
4 
19 
3 
8 
1 
10 3 
4 9 
4 2 
1 
15 
99 12 
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ONE 
SCHOOL 


full part 


70 


67 


ELEMENTARY- 
SECONDARY 


School Enrollment 


(Determined October 1) 


School 1968 1969-1970 1968 19691970 
Cambridge High and Latin 2276 2306 2254 
Rindge Technical Liz 808 756 Lowell aa 42 32 
Agassiz 225 246 262 Morse 542 511 492 
Fitzgerald 924 966 950 Peabody 556 558 527 
Fletcher 360 344 320 Putnam 338 305 Zhe 
Haggerty 254 248 175 Roberts 687 641 565 
Harrington 1000 937) 229 Russell 475 423 411 
Houghton 435 385 976 Thorndike 368 Swi 360 
Lincoln Papas | 204 210 Webster 411 Si 360 
Longfellow 700 675 645 Bi-lingual Ctr. — = 42 


Distribution of Minors--Census 


5 years or over 7 years or over 
and under 7 and under 16 


1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 


1. (a) BOYS 1105 1138 1144 5095 4988 4881 
(b) GIRLS 1090 1054 1010 4997 4821 4542 
(c) TOTAL (same as 2.(f), below) 2195 2192 2154 ||10,092 9809 9423 
2. (a) In public day school membership 1663 1628 1552 6946 6777 6671 


(b) In vocational school membership —— — — aay Brn eee 
(c) In state or county institutions or special 


schools for defectives See i rere 6 6 16 
(d) In private schools (non public) 552 564 602 3140 3026 2736 
(e) Not in any school — — — — acon —— 
(f) Total (a through e) 2195 2192 2154 ||10,092 9809 9423 
3. (a) Number of illiterate minors 16 years or over 
and under 18 None None None None None None 


(b) Number under 3.(a) to receive educational 
certificates in the year ending August 31. 
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Boys 


Number of children attending Public 


Or Private School by Grade Level 


Includes children (under 21) whose parents or guardians are residents and who were in 
full-time attendance, (grades k-12 on October 1, 1970). 


All schools 
administered 
by 
local system 
(regular day, 
vocational & 
special class) 


1969} 1970 1969 


Kdgn 493 
Ungr 265 
1 472 
2 419 
5 414 
4 357 
5 389 
6 372 
a 365 
8 346 
9 432 
10 408 
11 367 
12 287 
Total | 5386 


450 426 
265 116 
544 517 
414 382 
sah, 401 
389 345 
356 Bo, 
363 398 
355 368 
316 338 
B97 402 
430 370 
372 385 
305 264 
5335 5039 


ALL NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ANYWHERE 


Local Other 


Boys Girls Boys 


1969} 1970 1969| 1970 196947 1970 1969 


64 74 55 78 — 2 
58 | 148 33 | 106 3 3 
146 | 110 140 | 122 — 
142 | 115 143 | 124 1 
173 | 134 lige eet 0 — 
1726) lS 4 173 | 180 — 
165 | 169 202 | 165 1 
167 | 154 191 178 — 
194 | 163 V745| 172 4 3 
LOTe el 2 (AS Ova 1 6 
19 94 143 | 156 26 25 
62 61 121 124 19 23 
53 73 104 | 126 Ia 20 
50 64 94 | 104 15 18 
1707 |1705 1944 | 1936 91 a9 
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WOW WON W 


PORTUGAL 


Ecology was the subject of many assemblies and programs throughout the year.... 


Fletcher students extend an original musical message to classmates 
urging an exerted effort to end pollution. 


Gore Street School students 
took the ecology message 
to heart and turned 
theory into practice. 
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GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
CAMBRIDGE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 


class of | percent class of | percent class of | per cent 
1968 1969 1970 


Number of Graduates 
Questionnaires Sent 
Number of Responses 
Further Education 
Colleges and Universities 
Technical Institutes 
Junior Colleges 
Prep Schools 
Business Schools 
Nursing Schools 
P. G. Courses (CHLS) 
Miscellaneous 


Employed (full time) 

Armed Services 

Married (at home) 
Unemployed 

Cards Returned (moved, etc.) 
No Reply 


Total 


RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Number of Graduates 
Questionnaires Sent 
Number of Responses 


Further Education 
Colleges and Universities 
Tech. Institutes 
Prep Schools 
Junior Colleges 
Business Schools 
Others 


Employed (full time) 
Armed Services 
Unemployed 

Moved (No address) 
No Reply 


Total 


Four Year Comparative Financial Summary 


A-1 & A-2 Salaries 

B-1 Printing and Binding 

B-2 Postage 

B-3 Advertising 

B-4 Transportation 

B-5 Freight 

B-8 Light & Power 

B-10 Rental 

B-11 Insurance 

B-13. Telephone 

B-14 Vehicle Repair 

B-18 Laundry 

B-22 Medical 

B-31 Insect Extermination 

B-35 Auto Registration 

B-39 Uncoded Services 

B-42 Graduation Expenses 

B-44 Travel (out-of-state) 

D-1 Office Supplies 

D-3 Fuel 

D-4 Medical Supplies 

D-8 Cleaning Supplies 

D-9 Educational and Recreational Supplies 
D-11 Gasoline and Oil 

D-13. War Memorial Supplies 

D-16 Supplies not otherwise coded 
D-17 Motor Vehicle Parts 

D-18 Textbooks 

D-19 Library Books and Supplies 
F-1 Teachers Examinations 

F-2 Tuition to other cities 

F-3 School Committee Expenses 
F-4 Transportation of Pupils 

F-7 Non Contributory Pensions 
F-8 Retirement Contribution 

F-9 High and Latin Commercial Dept. 
F-12 Resource Center and Staff Council 
F-13 Labor, Materials, and Buildings 
F-14 Audio Visual 

F-15 Special Athletic Fund 

F-16 Music Department 


EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED 


1967 


11,762.39 
2,599.00 
1,277.60 
3,970.02 

10,585.10 

105,033.22 
2,887.26 
4,391.84 

13,559.07 
140.83 
2,802.51 
1,980.69 
1,652.00 
18.00 
12,845.90 
2,461.05 
5,564.19 
1,031.68 
88,611.82 
498.30 
5,746.79 
1,705.79 
628.11 
817.50 
13,226.86 
114.25 
77,098.57 
19,968.81 


5,939.73 
4,976.85 
59,396.15 
154,980.30 
88.49 
18,185.81 
473.01 
185,736.09 
12,945.19 
35,920.00 
19,760.57 
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1968 1969 1970 
$6,472,820.50 $7,357,227.16 $8,024,172.40 $9,638,849.54 Note 1 
11,879.48 16,443.00 20,370.94 
3,650.00 3,983.00 5,985.00 
1,496.96 2,950.00 4,057.72 
4,599.45 4,636.00 4,899.30 
17,257.62 12,109.00 15,436.88 
102,862.57 108,498.00 119,606.42 
3,492.00 13,894.00 52,697.19 
1,980.84 2,066.00 5,195.30 
15,693.94 15,829.00 17,313.92 
471.39 32.00 79.05 
4,916.20 5,555.00 4,690.31 
6,459.10 6,050.00 20,405.94 Note 2 
1,407.00 1,536.00 2,271.80 
16.50 33.00 3.00 
15,995.12 32,261.00 38,892.91 
2,474.57 2,596.00 3,205.91 
4,466.24 10,127.00 11,566.13 
1,145.66 2,436.00 1,963.60 
73,471.77 66,576.00 89,923.62 
913.84 933.00 1,007.96 
6,898.38 8,122.00 9,165.87 
79,312.37. 70,265.00 83,874.19 
595.26 617.00 662.04 
590.50 1,478.00 8,421.50 
17,188.35 16,705.00 26,283.03 Note 3 
280.69 285.00 8.18 
83,566.61 121,410.00 125,363.60 
25,000.00 35,292.00 36,356.97 
3,637.68 7,200.00 0.00 Note 4 
5,988.68 6,400.00 6,496.42 
IIS io 6,914.00 7,799.16 
66,889.40 89,944.00 126,965.90 
164,166.92 190,877.00 238,930.02 
88.49 176.98 119.43 
12,773.28 10,983.00 18,499.29 Notes 
618.15 984.00 15,249.99 notes 
180,883.60 177,118.00 464,905.13 Note 7 
22,474.72 20,725.00 49,967.99 
42,555.00 37,000.00 42,746.00 
17,153.01 14,861.00 aga nae ag 


Four Year Comparative Financial Summary 


(Continued) 


EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED 
67 68 ’69 "710 

F-17 Psychiatric Consultants 2,930.00 2,600.00 4,175.00 3,935.00 
F-18 School Television Fee 5,064.50 4,883.25 4,798.00 4,773.00 
F-19 Art Department 23,940.00 2293956 
F-21 Guidance Materials 2,171.00 9,567.98 
F-22 Physical Education Equipment 25 288.32 Note 8 
F-27. New England Education Data System 9,900.00 12,228.00 14,896.00 14,892.50 
F-29 School Volunteer Program 2,480.00 9,416.05 
F-30 Research and Development 76,685.00 98,007.30 Note 9 
G-4 Building Demolition 1,807.00 3,130.00 0.00 
G-7 _ Furniture and Fittings 28,314.45 41,160.37 50,230.00 81,948.49 Note 10 
G-8 Educational & Recreational Equipment 2799.25 8,669.66 19,559.00 20,824.60 
G-9 Office Equipment 27,941.97 896.40 1,235.00 5,026.50 
G-10 Science Equipment and Supplies TeEySy/ 4,239.72 6,239.00 27,043.81 Note 11 
G-11 Rindge Equipment and Supplies 19,827.37 28,028.01 19,527.00 18,809.22 
G-12 Satellite Lunch Program 110,840.20 50,000.00 0.00 Note 12 


TOTAL EXPENDED OR BUDGETED $7,464,714.73 $8,589,678.83 $9,429,137.47 %11,684,931.64 


Financial Report Notes: Note 7. General maintenance of buildings, and new 


furniture and materials accounts for increase of 


Note 1. This figure includes permanent and temporary these items. 
employees’ salaries and $74,000 for “SCRUB”, 
the School Committee Restoration and Urban Note 8. Expansion of the physical education program to 
Beautification project that employed 70 young include swimming lessons for all fourth grade 
people during the summer. students, extension of the intramural program, ice 
skating sessions and the high school gymnastics 
Note 2. The increase is due to payment of medical program account for increased costs. 
services for employees injured in the performance 
eh uty ud pS SR Le TL FA At Note 9. Includes supplies, books, and other funds for 
Compensation. ‘ . ‘ : : 
in-service teachers’ workshops and curriculum 
Note 3. Category includes items not specified in ‘‘D” peVSCEUE DE 
series, e.g. towels, electrical items, and other 
expendables including cleaning materials. Note 10. Expansion of the elementary science program, 
introduction of ‘‘Experiences in Science” 
Note 4. Creation of the positions of Administrative throughout grade schools, construction of four 
Assistants to the Superintendent precludes the new elementary science laboratories, and 
need for an outside board of examiners. purchase of new lab equipment for expanded high 
school courses account for this increase. 
Note 5. Increase is due to purchase of new education 
equipment to update business education program Note 11. Implementation of new cafeteria facilities was 
and to replace loss of equipment due to theft. halted while a new more efficient, but less 
expensive, system of providing hot meals was 
Note 6. Expansion of Teachers’ Resource Center to investigated. The new concept was introduced at 


provide teachers with material and equipment to 
create teaching materials accounts for this 
increase. 


a¥! 


the Fletcher School in 1971 at a savings of over 
$40,000. This item will appear on the 1971 
expenditure. 


Project Director Bette Rae 
Preus planned assignments of 
over 350 people, representing 
all walks of life, volunteered 
to assist Cambridge students 
during the 1970 - 1971 school 
year. For information regard- 
ing CSVP call 492-7046. 
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SCHOOL SESSIONS 


Kindergartens. Morning sessions are 
from 8:30 A.M. to 11:15 A.M. The 
afternoon sessions are from 12:00 M. to 
2:30 P.M. 


All Cambridge elementary and high 
schools begin classes at 8:30 A.M. and 
dismiss classes at 2:30 P.M. It is 
recommended that students arrive at 
school at approximately 8:15 A.M. 


NO SCHOOL SIGNAL 


Rules of the School Committee. No 
School Signal. The Superintendent shall 
have authority to suspend the sessions 
of all schools on stormy days and on 
days of extreme heat or cold. The signal 
for this is five blasts repeated on bells 
and sirens, and by radio announcement. 

The time for giving the signals and 
schools closed thereby shall be as 
follows: 

On bells and sirens: 
7:30 a.m. All schools close all day. 
7:45 a.m. Elementary schools close 
all day. 
11:45 a.m. Kindergartens close for 
afternoon. 
By Radio: (Stations WBZ, WCOP, 
WEEI, WHDH, WMEX, WNAC, WRKO, 
WCAS, and WEZE): 
7:00 a.m. to All Schools close 
8:00 a.m. all day. 
11:15 a.m. to Kindergartens close 
12:15 p.m. for afternoon. 


CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
CALEND AKO hale 1971-1972 SCHOOL YEAR 


FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL SEPTEMBER 9, LAST DAY OF CLASSES JUNE 23, 1972 
SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sar. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
“pe! Ed rp ae 2h Set ey emer) ibe 2 Res leo Su dees: 6 oe Li, eee eee 4 
Sm Operas 9'810 11 3.) 4) Seco ree] aah ges 9 a ce CMS en ahh” sb kOe 6) Tae See Gamo all 
iZee sent) lO) ly) 18 10 MH 12 13 #14 «#+&2I5 16 LoL eel Om Lacks fF 20 Be ol3. Jarl see Gai 18 
15 me20 eee 1g 29823 6240525 1] 15g 19m 20a 21 22, 23 21 22 23 24 Oe 19 20 21 22 23 Gees 
26 27 28 29 30 1, WE 26 27 28 29 30 28 29 30 Ds 26277 PIS IOS 
JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL 
Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sar. 
JJ cts Crag ARs «| cn. > en 5 1G 2a ee) os ee eee eel 3G a 4 Sec Bs oe eee eee ae 
ee oe eS 62 Jo 8 19 mee lOpel tye 12 5aNLO Nu eae Siee OO 1 11 ee A eri ae 
O10 Tas 2a aes = 5 13 14 15 16 17 18 fe 12a lo tole 1S 9.10 11 12 13 14 & 
1Gmeag ae 87-197 205821522 20221222 28 24 2526 TOO melt eel 254, 25 1G Ie 20 S22 
ae 7 Le 2G eo 2on 29 Wee 28° 299 oF ey ee ZO We 2 F026 1129) 050) Ms By 24 25 26 27 28 29 
MAY JUNE 
Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
ek eRe se ay LAS eee eer 3 
7 eed LOLI S12 13 Ail 5iie 07" ble Ae LO 
14615 316° 17 18°19 20 Ce ee ee ee — , APL Ee Cbs SONY, 
2122923424525 926 Ee a = a : 18s 19 w20 me 22 Vy 24 
PBmeey 30 «31... .- .. 252-26. 27 $28) 2295507 3k 


O New Teacher’s 


||First Day of Classes 
Orientation Sept. 7 


Sept. 9 


L\ All Teachers Report 
Sept. 8 


1971 SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Y/ Last Day of School 
June 23 


1972 SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


October 11, 1971 
— Columbus Day 


February 19—27 
— Winter Vacation 


October 25, 1971 March 31 
— Veteran’s Day — Good Friday 
November 25-26 April 15—23 
— Thanksgiving — Spring Vacation 
Holidays May 29 


December 24, 1971 to 
January 2, 1972 
— Christmas Season 


— Memorial Day 


The First Term: : The Third Term: 
From Sept. 9 es Technical Re Det A Gg eromiben os 
to Dec. 23, 1971 Se aipertes tane eC SLO LEO IE ie to April 14, 1972 


trigonometry by surveying area around 
school. Practical application of 
The Second Term: classroom lessons provides Cambridge The Fourth Term: 
From Jan. 3 students with more meaningful learning From April 24 
to Feb. 18, 1972 experiences. to June 23, 1972 


Rindge students Pershing Reid (left) and Earl Jones (right) discuss occupational 
education project with teacher Donald Brine. 


Cover Design: Layout Design: Editor: Photographic Credits 
Joseph L. C. Santoro Phyllis Corbin Albert H. Giroux, Jr. Edward Powers 
Cover Photo: George McMahon Page 2 - Bob Baker 


Edward Powers 
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THE 
CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Cambridge High and Latin School Cheerleader Lillian Chong brightens a fall afternoon at 
Russell Field. 


Mayor Barbara Ackermann (Chairman) 
41 Gibson Street 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
January 1, 1972 to December 31, 1973 


Regular Meetings of the School 
Committee are held on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month at the School 
Committee Office, 1700 Cambridge Street. 
All are invited. 


David A. Wylie (Vice Chairman) 
103 Fresh Pond Parkway 


Peter G. Gesell Donald A. Fantini 
62 Hubbard Street 15 Day Street 


James F. Fitzgerald Esq. Joseph E. Maynard 
137 Otis Street 214% Harvard Street 


John McCarthy 
Acting Secretary 


Charles Pierce 
85 Chilton Street 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
1971—72 


TO THE HONORABLE MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE: 


The transformation that is reshaping 
public education throughout the United 
States was reflected in Cambridge during the 
1971-1972 school year. 


The progression toward more direct 
community involvement in public education, 
the rush toward implementation of new 
approaches to instruction, and _ the 
responsibility of the schools to meet the 
needs, while satisfying the desires, of the 
community, has placed a heavy burden on the 
professional educator. It is he who must 
separate the fashionable from the functional 
and the rash from the rational when 
implementing educational changes that will 
affect the lives and futures of the city’s 
students. 


During its first year this administration 
has directed every effort toward meeting the 
needs of Cambridge young people. 


Inclusion of such alternative programs as 
an expanded bi-lingual school, the 
encouragement of independent learning 
classes in the elementary schools, the 
implementation of electives in the secondary 
schools, the expansion of programs for the 
perceptually handicapped, introduction of 
occupational education, and _ the 
demonstrated success of the Pilot School are 
among the many signs of change coupled with 
community participation demonstrated by 
the Cambridge School Department during the 
1971-1972 school year. 


Although these adventures in innovation 
have been embarked upon with deliberation 
by the administration, this careful 
consideration was motivated by the firm 
belief that change for the sake of change and 
without adequate planning is precarious and 
unsound. Every effort has been made, 
therefore, to encourage the most serious 


organization of such programs before they 
were introduced, and _ following their 
implementation, to supervise. their 
development. 


It is this administration’s sincere belief 
that the Cambridge Schools must provide 
students with alternatives to assist them in 
developing marketable skills — skills that will 
prepare students for further education, if that 
is their choice, or for productive occupations 
in our growing economy. 


In the past a school system was judged to 
be successful by the percentage of its 
graduates who continued their education. 


The needs of the community, its 
socio-economic level, and the desires of the 
students were rarely considered in_ this 
evaluation. As a result, public education 
concentrated on_ preparing students for 
college, while less emphasis was placed upon 
development of occupational skills. 


Cambridge, like other communities 
followed this trend, and its efforts were 
rewarded with an increase in the number of 
graduates who continued their education. 


This number jumped from approximately 
32% in 1960 to over 50% in 1970. 


While our objective continues to be to 
increase this percentage, this administration’s 
thrust has also been in the area of career 
oriented education, and in providing quality 
education for all of our students. 


Toward this end, Cambridge is in the 
process of implementing a meaningful and 
modern career education program. 


During the past year a concept designed 
to create an occupational education center 
and modernize our secondary school 
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buildings, was recommended by _ this 
administration and favorably endorsed by 
your Honorable Body and that of the City 
Council. 


Although to date no action has been 
taken by the city toward the initiation of this 
project, this administration in preparation of 
the center’s construction, appointed a 
director of occupational education in 
September 1971. 


This director, John Connolly, is currently 
developing career programs ranging from 
distributive education to graphic arts and is 
totally revising the work study program. Our 
goal is to introduce these and other career 
courses during the coming school year. 


This administration would like to 
emphasize that our thrust toward career 
oriented education is not confined to 
technical areas, but recognizes the need for a 
firm base in academics if students are to be 
provided with a background that will enable 
them to succeed in whatever may be their 
chosen field. 


During the 1971-1972 school year 
considerable progress was made throughout 
our major study areas. A number of electives 
have been added, and the curriculum made 
more relevant to the students’ needs. 


Following are reports from the directors 
of curricula, high-lighting the strides that have 
been achieved in their fields of study: 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Dr. Elizabeth R. Boyce 
Director of Social Studies 


Secondary School Level 
Teens and Law Program: 


A simulated courtroom was designed and 
built by students with the assistance of 
N.D.E.A. Ill Funds. Law’ enforcement 
agencies of the State and the Community are 
cooperating with our staff in this venture. The 


project has attracted the interest of the Office 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts and brought enquiries from 
across the country. 


Government Lab: 


A pilot study involving about 40 students 
from the Government Lab courses was begun 
in the spring. Students are interned to various 
local and state agencies after school hours. 


Metropolitan Studies: 


An exchange program with Lexington 
High School students was started. This 
program utilizes a laboratory inquiry 
technique through which students study the 
sociological and economic differences 
between an urban and a suburban society. 


Elementary School Level 


A Title II] ESEA Project with Tufts 
University and 11 other school systems was 
initiated in the fall. During the year, eleven 
Cambridge teachers from three schools 
participated in Arts for Intergroup Relations 
in Education Workshops. (Project AFIRE.) 


A collaborative program was begun with 
the Harvard American Indian Program. As a 
result, eleven fifth grade teachers have met in 
workshops with members of the American 
Indian Program to receive assistance in 
developing authentic Indian _ teaching 
materials. 


Along with the Foreign Language 
Department, the Social Studies Department 
received a $32,038.00 HUD grant to develop 
Multi-Ethnic learning materials for 
non-English speaking and our Model Cities 
Area students. 


Joint efforts with the Foreign Language 
Department, Harvard University, and the 
Y.W.C.A. resulted in a Harvard Extension 
Department Course on the Island Background 
of the New England Portuguese. A number of 
Cambridge teachers attended the course. 


Thousands of elementary students participated in the Schools’ Third Annual Science Achievement 
Night. Like those above, all were recipients of awards for their projects. 


A project run in cooperation with the 
Cambridge Police Department provided an 
opportunity for every fourth grade student to 
tour Cambridge Police Headquarters. 


Over three thousand students, grades 
kindergarten through 12, have taken Social 
Studies Field Trips since September 1971. 


A total of eight high school Social Studies 
teachers and sixty-two elementary teachers 
have participated in workshops specifically 
designed to develop, evaluate, and refine a 
variety of grade level curriculum programs. 


A cooperative pilot project with Greater 
Boston Architects brought our fourth grade 
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teachers and architects together for the 
purpose of developing an Urban Awareness 
Program. By the end of the year, every fourth 
grade classroom teacher requesting an 
architect to speak will be serviced through 
this program. 


SCIENCE 
Joseph A. Keefe, Director of Science 


EIS (experiences in Science), an 
elementary Science’ student-involved 
laboratory program, was expanded to grades 
4, 5 and 6 in all elementary schools 
throughout the city. 


The seventh- and eighth-grades Science 
laboratory programs IME (Interaction of 
Matter and Energy) and IMB (Interaction of 
Man and the Biosphere) have been expanded 
to the three new schools. 


ieiosmethem intermediate, Science 
Curriculum Study, will be introduced in two 
schools as of September. 


The Rindge Science Department schedule 
for the coming academic year will include the 
following new courses: Industrial Science, 
Ecology, IIS (Ideas and Investigations in 
Physical Science), ESCP (Earth Science 
Curriculum Project), General Chemistry, 
half-year courses in Meteorology, Astronomy, 
Light & Optics, Force and Motion, and 
Biology. 


IIS is for the low-achiever and _ the 
uninvolved student. Ecology is offered to all 
students in grades 10, 11, and 12. The 
General Chemistry course is a special course 
for technical students. The Biology course 
will be offered (pending school administration 
approval) at Harvard to 15 self-motivated 
students from grades 10, 11 and 12. 


This summer it is expected that two 
Science laboratories at Rindge will be 
completely refurbished. 


Environmental Education 


An Ecology course was offered at CHLS 
for the first time. We have expanded the 
course to two. sections because of its 
popularity and success. 


An environmental education center was 
established at Fresh Pond in the City 
Infirmary building. Elementary-grade children 
are bussed from their schools to the Fresh 
Pond laboratory for a full day of work in the 
field. 
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The appointment of a science teaching 
naturalist to teach environmental education in 
the elementary school provided us with an 
effective environmental education curriculum. 


Other programs in_- environmental 
education in which we participated on a 
school-wide basis were: 


. Don’t You Dare Breathe That Air 

. No Time to Waste 

. Recycling Resources 

. Pollution Poster Contest 

. Solutions to Pollution 

. Bag Your Trash 

. Environmental Pollution Lectures 

. S.P.C.A. Mobil Education Program 

. Earth Week Ecology Conference 

. Better Health through Cleaner Air 

. U.S. Office of Education Environmental 
Conference 

12. Mobil Air Pollution Kit 
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Science Achievement Night 


Over 576 Science projects were viewed by 
over 1,000 spectators on Science 
Achievement Night. Each participant was 
awarded a badge and a certificate’ in 
recognition of his efforts. 


Science Materials Exhibit 


A large exhibit of the science programs, 
text books, equipment and materials used in 
the instruction of science throughout the 
School Department was viewed by the public. 


’ 


Summer — and Academic-Year Teachers 


Workshops 


The following teachers’ workshops were 
offered by the science department: 


Summer Workshops 
1. Elementary Science Workshop 
2.Science Curriculum Development 
Workshop for Outdoor Biological Science 
and Environmental Education 
3.Secondary Science Curriculum 
Development Workshops 


Academic-Year Workshops 


- 
f4, 


Si 


Elementary Science Workshop 
IME Workshop (7th-and 8th-grade Science 


teachers) 


EIS Authors Workshop 


Cooperative and Joint Programs in Science 
Education and Instruction 


the 


The Science Department has worked with 


following organizations and_ has 


participated in the following programs: 
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. Harvard University Graduate School of 


Education Science Teacher Training 
Program 

.Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health 
Association 


. Massachusetts Heart Association 
. Union of Concerned Scientists 


. Harvard Project Physics N.S.F. Summer 


Training Program 


. Boston Museum of Science (6 programs) 
. AAAS Conference in Boston 

. EDCO 

. Science Explorers Programs 

. MIT Teacher Assistant Program 

. Teacher-Trainees from 12 Universities 


. New England Telephone and Telegraph 


Science Education Programs 


. Various School PTA groups 


. Cambridge School Volunteer Program 


Boston College Earth Science Institute 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 
Richard S. Phelps, Director of Language Arts 


As a result of visiting classrooms 
throughout the city’s public schools, 
evidence shows that the language experience 
curriculum, described in the latest language 
arts GUIDE of the School Department, is 
continuing to be implemented widely 
throughout the grades. Working together in 
small group activities, children are talking and 
writing more and are using their own verbal 
experiences from which to understand 
concepts of communications. The GUIDE 
itself is being updated regularly through 
workshops. The latest conventional language 


learning materials, placed for teachers’ 
reference in the English Alcove of the 
(Teachers’ Resource Center), have been 


screened and recommended by the curriculum 
committee on language arts. The approved list 
of recommended instructional materials has 
been distributed. To enrich the curriculum 
and provide for stronger motivation for 
learning, through workshop — programs, 
teachers have constructed language activity 
kits for all of the schools. Also many teachers 
have borrowed. specialized and_ exciting 
language learning aids, selected by classroom 
teachers and acquired regularly through the 
TRC. For enriched writing experiences, poets 
from the Massachusetts Council on the Arts 
and Humanities have presented children with 
poetry writing workshops. For teachers to 
record the continuous pupil progress through 
the grades, in a workshop the participants 
developed ‘Pupil Literacy Profile Charts” 
which identify pupil performance objectives 
as mirrored in the language experience 
curriculum GUIDE. During the 1972 summer 
workshop, teachers of grades seven and eight 
will work closely with teachers of grade nine 
to develop better program compatibility from 
grade to grade. 


During the 1971 summer workshop, 
teachers developed a reading program and 
wrote the first draft to a handbook for 


“You can’t win them all... .” 


classroom teachers of reading. The handbook 
was duplicated and distributed to the staff. 
An evaluation and revision of the handbook 
will take place in the 1972 summer workshop. 
The handbook itself focuses on grouping 


patterns, phonics, structural analysis, 
contextual clues, dictionary — skills, 
comprehension. skills, vocabulary 


development, and study skills. For the first 
time the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
was administered in grades four through eight 
to diagnose pupils’ particular reading 
problems and to determine the structural 
pattern for cross class or cross grade groupings 
for reading instruction. By establishing new 
grouping patterns based on the results of the 
SDRT, within each grouping a narrower range 
of reading levels exists. By narrowing this 
span, the teachers provide more 
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individualization in reading instruction. Many 
elementary schools either now maintain cross 
class or cross grade reading groups or plan to 
develop such groups. To provide for an 
individualized reading enrichment 
component, through the NDEA Title III 
grant, reading kits were acquired and placed 
in all eighth and ninth grade classes. Next 
year, through the same type of grant, reading 
kits of a similar nature will be placed in all 
seventh grade classes. For the classroom 
teachers to check the children’s progress in 
reading, during a workshop the participants 
developed the ‘Pupil Reading Inventory 
Chart” which will be used in grades one 
through six. The EDCO project in reading 
proved a success this year and an expansion of 
the project is planned for next year. 


Cambridge High and Latin School music makers (from left) Leslie Gore, Paul Martin, Paula McGinn, 
and Mike Horn may recall the warm spring day when this picture was taken. Music education is now 
offered all Cambridge elementary students and close to 600 high school students are currently 


engaged in extracurricula music activities. (Mary Rosenfeld Photo) 


The elective English program at both 
secondary schools continues to be 
implemented, evaluated, and refined. The 
program has been in operation for two years 
during which time thirty-three different, 
ungraded mini-courses or half year courses in 
written composition, speech, language study, 
and literature have been taught. One new 
mini-course is planned for next year: 
Literature of Youth. The evaluative reports 
indicate that the program has been successful: 
high interest in the program exists among the 
students and the faculty. A workshop is 
planned for this summer to continue the 
development of the elective English program 
as well as for the standard program. 
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Progress In The Program For Professional 
Development, K-12: 


Many workshops in English language arts 
education have been given by the director of 
language arts and resource teachers to 
teachers across the grades during the academic 
year and summer for the purposes of 
improving instructional techniques, 
familiarizing the staff to the language arts 
curriculum, developing curriculum, and 
producing original instructional materials to 
enrich language learning experiences. To 
realize the effect which the workshops have 
upon the teachers, classroom observations are 
made and followed by private conferences. 


Since last summer, seventy-five different 
teachers have participated in the activities of 
the workshops. Some of these teachers have 
spent a summers month to learn how to teach 
reading with greater effectiveness. Others 
found themselves engaged in actual activities 
of creative dramatics and creative writing. 
These teachers learned how to manage the 
small group process in the classroom. Most 
teachers learned how to implement with 
success the language arts curriculum. Many of 
the secondary school teachers of English 
participated in the Third Annual Professional 
Program Series in English Education, a 
program designed to update teachers with 
trends and research findings in the field. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND ENGLISH 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE — 
BI-LINGUAL PROGRAMS 
Dr. James R. Powers, Director of 
Modern Languages 


In the elementary schools the foreign 
language (French) program for grades 4 to 8 
has been strengthened in several ways. 
Revised textbooks, visuals, and tapes have 
been phased into grade 7 and 8 courses. The 
time allotment in those two grades has been 
increased from 60 to 120 minutes per week. 
(Formerly only “Academically Talented” 
pupils had the larger time allotment.) 
Although 120 minutes per week is still 


WHAT IS IT? That’s the question that concerns Agassiz Elementary students Kathy Basia (left) and 
Yoshi Campbell as they examine flora specimen at the Cambridge School Department’s new 
outdoor environmental education laboratory located within the city boundaries at Fresh Pond. 
Classes are brought to the area at 9 a.m. and spend the entire day learning under the supervision of 


Naturalist Kathy Hoderowski. 


minimal for this kind of study, teachers are 
already seeing a significant increase in pupil 
achievement which, along with improved 
guidance and placement procedures, will 
result in advanced standing in high school 
courses for many students. A further policy 
change has been the making of foreign 
language study elective rather than required in 
grades 7 and 8. This policy is successful 
insofar as it has been implemented, but full 
implementation has lagged because of failure 
to provide suitable alternatives in several 
schools. The opening of the Tobin School has 


made possible a separate classroom or 
‘cultural island” for foreign language 
instruction and the laboratory permits 


improved practice opportunities. It is hoped 
that in the near future all elementary schools 
will have similar facilities. 


At the high school level three new foreign 
language courses have been added. A more 
advanced course in Portuguese (1V) meets the 
needs of the growing number of native 
speakers of Portuguese who wish to continue 
their study of their first language and culture. 
A start was made in developing similar 
opportunities for native speakers of Spanish. 
These courses also represent steps toward the 
development of bilingual education for 
students aged 14 and older. 


The offering of a new alternative 
advanced course in French (Contemporary 
French Culture) has resulted in a 200% 
increase in the number of seniors pursuing 
French. Preparation of these courses was 
initiated in the FL Workshop of Summer 
1971 which also produced a variety of 
supplementary materials for teaching French 
in cultural context. 


Improvements have likewise been effected 
in ESL-Bilingual Education since January 
1971 when these programs were transferred 
to the Office of Modern Languages. Service in 
the “pull-out” program was increased by 
adding another regular specialist teacher and 
utilizing aides. The pilot program at Franklin 
St., formerly an intensive English as a Second 
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Language program, became a_ Bilingual 
Education Center for 40 pupils almost a year 
in advance of the passage of the Massachusetts 
Bilingual Education Act. (Compliance with 
the new law will require relocation and 
expansion of the program). 


A new policy effective September 1971 
consolidated all ESL students of high school 
age (14 and over) in CHLS where it is possible 
for them to take advantage of special new 
courses in Typing and U.S. History for ESL 
students as well as courses in several different 
languages. The addition of another ESL 
teacher also made possible improved grouping 
and smaller classes of beginning ESL students. 
These changes have been made and others 
have been planned with a view toward 
developing a Bilingual Education Center for 
the older students within the high school. 


MATHEMATICS 
Joseph G. Sateriale, Director of Mathematics 


An additional computer course was added 
to the curriculum this year for juniors and a 
few seniors. This course was divided into two 
parts, one for each semester, but both parts 
had to be taken for credit and the average of 
the four terms’ work determined the final 
grade for 10 credits. Two sections were held; 
two teachers were involved. One section had 
teacher A for computer operations first half 
and teacher B for fortran IV programming 
second half. The other section had the 
reverse. 


An additional section of analytic 
geometry was held second semester this year 
replacing a semester course in fortran IV. 


Sections were formed in algebra Il, 
geometry, algebra II and_ trigonometry, 
mathematics I, and mathematics II for 
students who proceed at a slower learning 
rate. The course covered the main topics of 
the course but allowed motivated and 


interested students to successfully complete 
the essentials of the course. 


Last spring the mathematics department 
of C.H.L.S. gave an examination to eighth 
grade students who felt that they had the 
equivalent of a year of algebra. For those who 
passed and were coming to C.H.L.S., a special 
geometry class for freshmen was included this 
year. The same procedure will be followed for 
next year; the examination for selection of 
students was given Tuesday, May 23, 1972. 


Independent study was recognized in two 
instances: 


a) A freshman who was slated for the 
geometry course studied geometry last 
summer on his own. He was given a 
comprehensive test in the subject 
when school opened. A _ highly 


motivated student, he has already 
completed the course work in algebra 
Il and trigonometry, earning a 95% 
average, and at the present time is well 
into the study of calculus. 


A senior who had previously not 
considered continuing her education 
beyond high school and had never 
taken algebra or geometry became 
motivated to do so after the first 
term. She studied algebra | on her 
own for a time and then entered a 
class formally during the second 
marking period where she _ had 
acquired an above 90% average. On 
the strength of her success in algebra, 
she also studied geometry on her own 
for a period and then entered a 
geometry class before the middle of 
the year. She has made up the back 


Fitzgerald Elementary School teacher Adrienne McClure (second from left) instructs students 
Andre Higgins (left), Elaine Ravanis, and John Horgan (right) in the fine art of cake decorating. 
Boys and girls are offered courses in baking and cooking as part of the regular curriculum at the 
school. (Bert Giroux Photo) 


work and is doing over 8% work in 
this area now. She has been accepted 
to Bentley College. 


Materials Oriented Mathematics Program for 
Primary Grades 


An experimental program for grades 1 and 
2 only. Pilot programs are in effect at the 
Haggerty, Agassiz, and Webster schools. Basic 
ideas in mathematics are taught through the 
use of the Cuisenaire Rods and other material. 
Workshops are being conducted during the 
summer of 1972 to expand the program into 
the Peabody and Houghton Schools by 
September 1972. 


Computer Center 


The Cambridge School Department’s 
Computer Center, which opened in April of 
1971, was made fully operational in 
September of 1971. The following new 
computer science courses were introduced at 
the high school level in September of 1972: 
Computer Science, (Programming and 
operating the IBM System 1130), Fortran IV 
(Cambridge High and Latin), Fortran IV 
(Rindge Technical School). 


Student Operated High School Attendance 
Package 


Students pick up attendance cards, run 
them through the computer, return cards, 
duplicate, collate, and distribute absence list 
to teachers by 10:00 A.M. every morning. 


Math Materials Workshop 


A workshop’ for elementary — school 
teachers in the use of math teaching devices. 
Started in November of 1971, ended in May 
of 1972. Twenty teachers participated. 


Computer Workshop 


A workshop in Fortran IV and operating 
procedures for the IBM System 1130. Started 
in December of 1971, ended in April of 1972. 
Twelve teachers participated. 
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Adult Course in Programming 


An evening course in programming. 
Offered through the Evening Industrial 
School and utilizing the facilities of the 


school department computer center. Forty 
five adults participated. 


Math Fair 


An exposition of mathematics teaching 
materials and other devices held at the 
Peabody School on the evening of April 26. 
20 teachers participated representing 10 
Cambridge elementary schools. 


ART EDUCATION 
Joseph L.C. Santoro, Director of Art Education 


A new program was initiated during the 
second semester called ‘‘Artists in Residence’’. 
Professional artists were hired to demonstrate 
their skills in the various mediums at several 
of the grade schools, the two high schools and 
at the Pilot School. 


The students were introduced to different 
styles of watercolor painting, oil painting, 
acrylic painting, pastel, modeling in clay, 
marble sculpturing, drawing and etching. This 
program was initiated to create a cultural 
atmosphere and an insight into a professional 
artist’s approach in working with various 
media. 


“Arts and Society” is a new course being 
offered at C.H.L.S. in September, 1972. The 
art works will be examined from their social 
and historical background. Special emphasis 
will be placed upon American art and art 
produced since 1900. 


This year stained glass as a decorative 
media was used for the first time. Several 
pieces were on display in an art exhibit in the 
C.H.L.S. Library in May. 


There are currently 23 art teacher 
specialists now employed full time in the 
Cambridge Schools. Thirteen of these teachers 
work within the elementary schools. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS 
Charles W. Adams, Director of School Libraries 


The 1971/72 school year has seen both 
the elementary and secondary school libraries 
continue a trend begun in 1970/71 toward 
becoming true media centers. Although some 
non-print material had been acquired for the 
school libraries before the last two school 
years, the acquisition of this type of material 
is now reaching significant proportions. This 
is in line with the current philosophy that 
school libraries or media centers should 
contain collections of both print and 
non-print materials to supplement the texts 
and other materials being used in classroom 
instruction. Since most of the school libraries 
are now reaching or are at their total capacity 
for printed materials the acquisition of 
non-print material is being dictated by the 
availability of space as well as by philosophy. 
Print materials which are housed in the school 
libraries include books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, newspapers, maps, art prints, 
picture sets and study prints. Non-print 
materials include filmstrips, disc and cassette 
recordings, slides, transparencies, microfilm, 
8mm film loops, games and realia. 


Assuming that the Kennedy School will 
be open in September 1972 there will be a 
school library or media center in all schools 


Proposed new construction and renovation of 
Cambridge High and Latin and Rindge Technical 
School as detailed by Architects Hill Miller 
Friedlaender Hollander, Inc., as a result of a study 
commissioned by the Cambridge School 
Committee in July 1970. The 14.8 million dollar 
project, has been accepted by the School 
Committee and the City Council, and may be 
completed by 1975. 


(C] EXISTING BUILDINGS 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


LEGEND 

Shops 

Lecture Rooms 
Cafeteria 
Underground Shops 
Academic Facilities 
Field House 


OAnkwn- 


ibe, 
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except the Fitzgerald and Harrington Schools 
which have attached public library branches. 
However the latter two schools are presently 
being served by full-time teacher-librarians. 
Whichever term is preferred, school library or 
media center, all schools are acquiring 
multi-media library collections. 


The Teachers’ Resource Center has 
continued to develop and is being used by 
increasing numbers of teachers and other 
school staff from throughout the system. This 
use has included meetings, workshops, 
conferences, circulation of materials to 
teachers both at the center and to the schools, 
and production of materials by teachers such 
as transparencies and slides and preparation of 
materials such as laminating and mounting. 


AUDIO VISUAL EDUCATION 
Edward F. Hurley, Director of 
Audio-Visual Education 


1972 saw the completion and distribution 
of our new film, filmstrip and recording 
catalog. The 1972 edition of 114 pages was 
distributed to every teacher in the system. 


New films added to our A-V library: 15 
titles. 
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NEW SCHOOLS 


Construction of the three 
new elementary schools was 
completed in 1972. The 
Russell School was closed in 
February 1972 and _ the 
students moved to the new 
Tobin building. Houghton 
School students moved from 
the temporary building on 
DeWolfe St. in May to the new 
King School. 


Students from. the 
Putnam, Thorndike and Gore 
Schools are scheduled to move 
to the new Kennedy building 
in September. 


(Stephen Rosenthal photo) 


Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. Elementary School 
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....Senator Robert F. Kennedy Elementary School. (George Zimberg photo) 


Now that’s a snake! Longfellow Elementary School students in Cambridge recoil at first glimpse of 
eleven foot boa constrictor displayed by Mass. Herpetological Society President Fred Dodd during 
classroom lecture. Students later warmed up to the reptile as they learned from practical experience 
that, “Being kind to snakes and other living things makes for a friendly relationship.” (Ed Powers 
Photo) 


New filmstrips added to our A-V library: 
1500 titles. 


Introduction of the proposed workshop 
program to instruct new teachers in the 
operation and proper utilization of equipment 
and materials. The workshop will start in 
September, 1972. 


BUREAU OF PUPIL SERVICES 
Dr. Grace Kaczynski, Director 


The Bureau of Pupil Services encompasses 
special educational programs and functions 
from the development and supervision of 
classroom programs for slow learners and 
mentally retarded students to guidance, 
testing, and psychiatric services. 
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Paramount among the _ department’s 
efforts during the past two years has been the 
introduction and expansion of assistance for 
perceptually handicapped students. During 
the past year the special tutorial staff for 
perceptually handicapped students has 
increased from 20 to 79 instructors. 


In addition an expanded testing program 
to detect students laboring under perceptually 
difficulties has been implemented in the 
primary grades. Through this early detection 
program, remedial programs may be initiated 
at a time in the students educational career 
when corrective action will be most effective. 


Following are a list of Bureau Services and 
a report of General Bureau Testing activities 
during the 1971-72 school year: 


SCHOOL YEAR 1971 — 1972 


TESTING PROGRAM 


GROUP TESTS 
Reading Readiness (Grade 1) ....... 888 
Intelligence Tests 
(Grades tlesa55 S)ip eo.) 2h... 3316 
Achievement Tests 
(Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) 8106 
BDECIAUGLASSCS a... 2s. 0c. see se 202 
TO LAU MG Ect cbeeiusticcsacbs okatts 12,412 
INDIVIDUAL TESTS 
Psychological Evaluations.......... 481 
Spache Reading Diagnostic Scales ...375 
Slingerland Screening Tests ........ 300 
Miscellaneous (Frostig, Chall, ITPA, 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary, 
Detroit, Wepman, etc.) ......... 150 
LOLA lmeperete tetate esc sce cc see's 1,306 
PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE 
PsvV chidthic. EvalUationSs ote a 71 
Neurological Evaluations ........... 73 
CONSUILALIONSe aeen ete ete et 34 
Conterencesmagm) eet ccs es. sss 42 


GUIDANCE SERVICES AVAILABLE 
TO ALL PUPILS 


Services are offered by the Cambridge 
School Department for any pupil from 
kindergarten through grade twelve requiring 
aid or assistance in educational or social 
adjustment. These services are available to 
individual pupils without charge. They 
include a city-wide testing program, guidance 
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and adjustment counseling, psychological and 
psychiatric evaluation; special programs for 
the academically talented, the emotionally 


disturbed, the mentally retarded, the 
perceptually handicapped, the 
developmentally immature, the physically 


handicapped in school and at home, and for 
those children with speech, hearing, and visual 
defects. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


I. Counseling Service 
Grades 7 and 8 (all schools) 

a) Group guidance conducted 
by Masters and Teachers 

b) Individual guidance 
counseling is provided by 
four counselors assigned to 
pupils in grades 7 and 8. 


Achievement 
Classes 
One full time Counselor and 
one School Psychologist 


and Opportunity 


Cambridge High and Latin 
Eight Guidance Counselors 


Rindge Technical School 
Two Guidance Counselors 


Il. School Adjustment Counselor Service 


Five School Adjustment 
Counselors are assigned to _ help 
children who have school adjustment 
problems. They work closely with 
teachers in the schools and with 
parents in the home. 


Ill. Psychological Service 


Group Tests 


Annual testing program in all 
schools at all grade levels. 


Individual Tests 
Intelligence and Achievement 
Interest and Aptitude 
Personality 
Developmental 


IV. Psychiatric Service 


A qualified M.D. who is 


specialist in child psychiatry, 
neurology and pediatrics is available 
by appointment for the diagnosis and 
treatment of problem children. One or 
both parents must accompany the 
child. Time is also arranged for 


teacher and Counselor conferences. 


V. Instruction for Exceptional Children 


Special programs are provided for 
the following groups of children. 


1. Academically Talented 
(Grades 6 — 12) 


Harrington School 

Peabody School 

Cambridge High and Latin 
School 


2. Emotionally Disturbed 
Elementary 
Longfellow 


Intermediate 
Roberts School 


Advanced 
Gore St. School 


Tutoring (Itinerant) 


3. Mentally Retarded 
a. Trainable 
Agassiz School 
Longfellow School (2 
classes) 
b. Educable 
Primary 
Webster School (2 
classes) 
Elementary 
Harrington School (2 
classes) 
Peabody School (2 
classes) 
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Roberts School 
Intermediate (Jr. Oppor- 
tunity Classes) 

Longfellow School 

Rindge Technical 

School (2 classes) 

Lowell School (2 

classes) 


Advanced (Sr. Oppor- 
tunity Classes) 
Rindge Technical 
School 
Lowell School 


4. Developmentally Immature 


Readiness (For children who 


are in need of a 
transitional aca- 
demic program) 


Webster School 
Russell School 


Language Arts (For children 


who need a 
modified first 
grade program) 


Webster School 


5. Physically Handicapped 


a. Home and Hospital 


Instruction (For those con- 
fined to home or hospital 
due to physical or emo- 
tional problems) 


Individual instruction at all 
grade levels. 


Note: Medical certificate 
required by State. 


. Lip Reading Instruction 


(For those with hearing 
defects) 


Teacher instructs any 
elementary or secondary 


Rindge Technical School — 1972 Suburban League Basketball Champions. 


school children in need of All Elementary Schools 
this help. 
Lowell School 
c. Speech Instruction (For 
those in need of corrective Rindge Achievement School 
speech training) 
Four High Risks First Grade 


Six therapists are assigned Programs 

to specific schools to help 

children individually and in Thorndike School 

small groups. Houghton School 
Russell School 

All grades are included Agassiz School 


from kindergarten through 
grade 12. Six hundred are 


being served. LIAISON CO-ORDINATORS PROGRAM 
6. Program for Perceptually Handi- The Liaison Co-ordinators program was 
capped Children initiated in May 1970, for the purpose of 
establishing a closer relationship among 
A tutor works with these school faculty, students and parents, and to 
children individually or in small help meet the varied needs of the less 
groups. motivated students. 


AG) 


From the original concept calling for a 
team of six para-professionals, the program 
was expanded in 1971-72 to include a liaison 
detective assigned to the School Department 
by the Cambridge Police Department. 


Extensive student-parent counseling has 
become an increasingly important part of the 
Liaison Co-ordinators duties. Transportation 
is frequently provided for parents and 
students between their homes and schools, 
hospitals, juvenile court and social agencies. 
In many cases, appointments would not be 
kept if this service were not provided. Finding 
jobs for the unemployed, apartments for the 
homeless, food and food stamps, clothing and 
other necessities for the needy have all 
become part of the Liaison Co-ordinator’s 
services. 


Cooperative relationships have been 
established between the Liaison Co-ordinators 
and community agencies in Cambridge, such 
as Cambridge Hospital, The Learning Center, 
Family Counseling Service; a Liaison on the 
board of directors of C.O.P.A.; a Liaison on 
the board of directors of the Spanish Council; 
and a Liaison on the board of directors at the 
Y.W.C.A. 


The Liaison Co-ordinators serve all public 
schools in Cambridge. Cases are referred to 
them by Headmasters, Assistant Headmasters, 
Guidance and Adjustment Counselors, and 
Teachers. Because of the nature and extent of 
this program, the Liaison day does not end at 
three o’clock. Calls have been received as 
early as six o’clock in the morning and as late 
as midnight. 


At least eight hundred students a year 
have been helped by the seven Liaison 
Co-ordinators. This rapid growth indicates 
that the program fills a definite need in the 
schools and the community-at-large. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 
Dr. James W. Anderson 


Director of Music Education 


Music education throughout the 
Cambridge schools has been given added 
impetus through an increase in the number of 
music teaching specialists and the funds made 
available for instruments and material. 


During the second semester over fifty 
teachers participated in a 15 lecture workshop 
series aimed at revision of the music 
curriculum. 


Workshops are also scheduled during the 
coming school year to explore the use of the 
Orff-Kodally method of teaching music and 
the development of a _ music_ library 
specifically for reference in the humanities 
approach to music education. 


Added emphasis was given to involving 
more students in the Cambridge High and 
Latin School choral groups, orchestra and 
band. As a result, over 350 students 
participated in these programs. The choral 
groups joined in a number of civic programs 
including a Christmas candle light walk anda 
program for the National Heart Association 
fund. 


An orchestra was organized at Rindge 
Technical School this year. This is the first 
time in several decades that Rindge students 
were offered this extra-curricula activity. 


FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM 
Mary Finn, Director of Follow Through 


One of the basic tenets of the Cambridge 
Follow Through Program is that parents have 
the right and responsibility to be involved in 
the educational program of their children. In 
the spring of 1971 a parent survey conducted 
by Simmon’s College graduate students 
indicated that, although parents liked the 
program very much, they really did not 
understand its aims and goals. This lack of 
knowledge was reflected in their apathetic 
responses to opportunities for participation. 


The staff of Follow Through believed that 
a major thrust of the program in the 1971-72 
school year had to be in the area of parent 
participation and involvement. 


A variety of programs was initiated to 
meet this need. Workshops designed for 
parents, representation on all committees, 
visits to Bank Street College of Education 
Children’s School, attendance at parent 
conferences in other cities, development of a 
parent newsletter, the reorganization and 
revitalization of the Parent Advisory Council, 
and opportunities to visit and work in 
classrooms were a few of the means used to 
achieve more active participation. 


As parents became more involved in the 
actual workings of the project they became 
more invested in its success. Their active 
support and interest were responsible in a 
large measure for the positive resolution of 
two major crises which faced the 
program—the appointment of teachers and 
refunding for the 1972-73 school year. 


Interaging in over fifty percent of the 
Follow Through classrooms became a reality 
in this school year. Begun as a pilot program 
in a few classrooms, it was expanded when 
parents of children involved enthusiastically 
supported the program. 


Follow Through children were moved to 
the Tobin School to help alleviate the 
crowded conditions at the M.E. Fitzgerald 
School. Parents’ anxiety of having their 
children bussed faded as an extremely smooth 
transition was made in early spring. 
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In its fifth year of operation as part of the 
Cambridge Public School System, Follow 
Through has been able to develop an 
educational program for primary grade 
youngsters that represents the open classroom 
structure at its best. Educators from other 
areas, students from local colleges and 
universities, interested citizens of Cambridge 
as well as other visitors have had 
opportunities to visit Follow Through 
classrooms. Their comments indicate that 
Follow Through has been successful in 
creating a learning environment that supports 
happy, creative, industrious children. 


STUDENT SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


The idea of a student school committee 
was first brought to the attention of the 
students in March 1971 when then—School 
Committeewoman Lorraine Butler spoke 
before the CHLS Student Union. A few weeks 
later, a committee was set up to talk and 
work with Rindge on the concept (the Rindge 
representatives were the Senior Class officers). 
Meetings began in September 1971. Proposals 
were written by both schools by Christmas. 
The CHLS committee submitted their 
proposal to the School Committee on March 
21, 1972. The School Committee requested 
that discussion and a vote be taken in both 
schools. In Rindge, the vote was 2-1 in favor, 
and at CHLS, it was 6-1. On April 4, the 
School Committee amended and passed the 
proposal. On May 16, the first student, Eric 
Miller of CHLS, took his place as the first 
non-voting student representative on the 
Cambridge School Committee (Rindge would 
fill its seat later). 


PLACEMENT OFFICE 


A Placement Office is maintained in 
Cambridge High and Latin School in Room 
332 where all students — college, business, 
general or Pilot school — are welcome to fill 
out applications. In general, it is best for the 
student to be at least sixteen since there are 
few calls for students under that age. 


Most requests that come to the school are 
for the students with typing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, or clerical skills. Emphasis is 


directed toward aiding the business student 
trained in the skills to find permanent work 
after graduation. Some jobs are part-time 
temporary jobs, and others are part-time 
during the school year but will lead into 
full-time jobs after graduation. 


Interviews start in the spring of the junior 
year and continue in early September and 
October of the senior year. In the interview 
an effort is made to determine the type of 
work in which the student is interested and 
then to guide the student along those lines. 


Briefly, under the original proposal, the 
student school committee, six each from 
CHLS and Rindge, would meet before each 
regular school committee meeting to go over 
the agenda and prepare opinions. The 
non-voting representatives were allowed all 
the privileges of a _ regular school 
committeeman except the right to vote. This 
included the right to go into executive 
session, the right to make motions, orders, 
and resolutions, and to receive all materials. 
The amended proposal deleted the part 
referring to terms of office, added one 
student school committeeman from the Pilot 
School, and excluded the two non-voting 
representatives from executive sessions. It is 
the most comprehensive plan in the Boston 
area. 


In addition, many companies send a 
Personnel representative to the school to talk 
to the Seniors about job opportunities and to 
recruit our students for full-time employment 
after graduation. 


HEALTH, SAFETY, AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Charles H. Cremens, Director of Health 
and Safety Education and Acting Athletic 
Director. 


The 1971-1972 school year was. one of 
growth and expansion for this department. 
Continuation of the dental health program 
throughout the system and expansion of the 
flouride application program in conjunction 
with the Department of Health and the 
Forsyth Dental School, has during the past 
two years added another demension to the 
department’s health awareness program. This 


program has traditionally included eye and 
ear testing services, examinations that have 
proved beneficial in detecting perceptual 
problems that inhibit learning. 


Among the critical areas dealt with by this 
department is drug education. Although a 
survey conducted by the Harvard Medical 
School and Cambridge Health Department 
revealed that drug abuse among Cambridge 
students was minimal (only 18% indicated 
they had “tried marijuana, the use of other 
narcotics and stimulants was insignificant,’’) 
the schools have intensified their drug 
education program. 


Utilizing the ‘peer group” 
resource people from _ the Santuary, 
Cambridge Hospital drug clinic, the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy and the 
Mental Health Center have ‘‘rapped” with 
students in the classrooms and led teacher 
workshops. We are hopeful that this approach 
and more traditional drug abuse awareness 
approaches (films, tapes, television, etc.) will 
prove effective in removing the drug spector 
from our community. 


approach, 


A special program to _ develop 
understanding among elementary grade 
students with regard to the problem of child 
molestation was introduced in 1971 and in 
1972. The program, titled Patch the Pony, is 
geared to primary grade students. 


Our water safety program, that brings all 
fourth grade students from throughout the 
city to the swimming pool for swimming 
instruction and water safety education, was 
expanded this year to familiarize high school 


students with skin diving and SCUBA 
techniques. 
The Physical Education program was 


expanded to include girls’ field hockey and 
tract and the boys’ at Rindge are now offered 
soccer as an interscholastic sport. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Superintendent of Schools 


Statistical Tables 
School Year 
1971 - 1972 


School 


Cambridge High and Latin 
Rindge Technical 

Agassiz 

Fitzgerald 

Fletcher 

Haggerty 

Harrington 

Houghton 

Lincoln 

Longfellow 


1968 


2276 
ti2 
225 
924 
360 
254 

1000 
435 
eed, 
700 


School Enrollment 


(Determined October 1) 


1969 


2306 
808 
246 
966 
344 
248 
957 
385 
204 
675 


1970 


2254 
756 
262 
950 
320 
i> 
976 
229 
210 
645 


Gore 

Lowell 

Morse 
Peabody 
Putnam 
Roberts 
Russell 
Thorndike 
Webster 
Bi-lingual Ctr. 


1968 1969 
— 42 
542 511 
556 558 
338 305 
687 641 
475 423 
368 377 
411 WA, 


Distribution of Minors--Census 


1. (a) BOYS 
(b) GIRLS 


(c) TOTAL (same as 2.(f), below) 


2. (a) In public day school membership 
(b) In vocational school membership 
(c) In state or county institutions or special 


schools for defectives 


(d) In private schools (non public) 


(e) Not in any school 
(f) Total (a through e) 


3. (a) Number of illiterate minors 16 years or over 


and under 18 
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5 years or over 
and under 7 


1969 1970 1971 


1138 1144 959 
1054 1010 916 
2192 2154 1875 
1628 1552 1461 


1970 


190 

32 
492 
a2) 
212 
565 
411 
360 
360 
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7 years or over 
and under 16 


1968 1969 
5095 4988 
4997 4821 
10,092 9809 
6946 6777 

6 6 

3140 3026 


1970 


4881 
4542 
9423 
6671 


1971 


195 

30 
478 
493 
253 
558 
436 
370 
310 
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Number of children attending Public 


or Private School by Grade Level 


Includes children (under 21) whose parents or guardians are residents and who were in 
full-time attendance, (grades k-12 on October 1, 1971). 


All schools ALL NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
administered ANY WHERE 

by 
local system 


(regular day, 
vocational & 
special class) 


Local Other 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 |/1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 #1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 


Kdgn 493 450 424 426 402 446|| 64 74 Seu; 8655 78 48}) — 2 1 1 2 — 
Undr 265 265 (age 116 128 =a) 58 148 ©2123 33 106 © 732 3 3 2 2 3 = 
1 472 544 473 517 407 403]; 146 110 125 140 122 = 130 _ _ 2 ~ 
2 419 414 467 382 434 385 || 142 115 127 143 124 132 1 2 - _ 
3 414 379 383 401 374 395}1 173 134 134 177 130 143 _ - 1 2 - 
4 357 389 377 345 390 338]}172 154 148 173 180 151 _ - a 1 
5 389 356 389 327 336 401]; 165 169 156 202 165 175 1 — 1 — - 
6 372 363 Bigees 398 325 Bea 167 154 Bea «6191 ~ «2178 eee —- - 1 — - 
a 365 355 Biases 368 382 Beaiae| 194 163 Bae «6174 «2172 Bee + 3 2 1 4 
8 346 «6316 Bee 426338 §«=69338 eG 167 192 peaeee 6179 «2171 «ee 1 6 6 <r 


10 408 430 396 370 368 303 62 61 67 121 124 142 Vhs | re! 27 13 1 
11 367 372 Gite. 385 339 sear 53 73 Gi, 104 126 SiS yp ) 20 Beeeu 6 


3 
2 
| 432 397 Bigee, 402 335 BegiG 79 94 AtZe 6143)0«6(156 FeaSs 20e. e23 33 it 9 8 
B 
9 
12 287 305 Gesue, 264 293 mazes 50 64 64 94 104 119 15 18 eee | 12 3 


Total 5386 5335 5212 5039 4851 4726 |/1707 1705 1688 1944 1936 1955 91 99 Beige, = 55:2 49 44 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT STAFF 


197 Tedg22 


PERSONNEL 


Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent 

Business Managers (Asst. Superintendent) 
Purchasing and Stores (Stock Room) 
Secretaries & Clerks (Office) 


SUPERVISORS (OR ASSISTANT) 


Elementary Instruction (Director) 
Subject Areas (Subject areas) 
Audio-Visual Services 

Special Education 

Attendance 


DIRECTORS OR MANAGERS (OR ASSISTANTS) 


School Libraries 
Federal Programs (Coordinator) 
Public Relations 
Data Processing 


HEALTH STAFF (Under Dept. of Health) 
Physicians 


Psychiatrists 
Psychologists 


Dentists (Under Dept. of Health) 
Dental Hygientists (Under Dept. of Health) 
Nurses (at Health Dept.) 


Other Health Personnel 
Plant Operation Personnel (Custodial, Engineers, etc.) 


STAFF MEMBERS ONLY 


Food Service Personnel (Supervisors, Cooks, etc.) 
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full time 


Wea hh 


a a 


12 


76 


CENTRAL 
OFFICE 


part time 


—) Sy St es 


TYPE OF PERSONNEL ELEMENTARY SECONDARY ELEMENTARY- 


SECONDARY 
fulltime part time full part full 
Headmasters fA 
Master 11 — Principals 2 1 Py 
Asst. Hd. Masters 6 
Sub Masters i 
TEACHERS 
(regular classroom teachers) 400 177 
SPECIALIZED TEACHERS 
Home Instruction 2 1 
Remedial Reading 16 2 1 
Speech 2 1 
Hearing 1 
Perceptually Handicapped 10 69 
Mentally Handicapped 20 
Emotionally Handicapped 3 
Department Heads 6 
Curriculum Coordinators 1 
Librarians and/or Resource Center 12 3 4+ + 1 
Guidance Counselors 4 1? 
School Adjustment Counselors 4 1 
Dean of Students 5 
AIDES to Instruction 2 2h 
Lunchroom aides 120 11 
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Five Year Comparative Financial Summary 


A-1 & A-2 Salaries 


B-1 
B-2 
B-3 
B-4 


F-10 


F-13 
F-14 
F-15 
F-16 


Printing and Binding 

Postage 

Advertising 

Transportation 

Freight 

Light & Power 

Rental 

Insurance 

Telephone 

Vehicle Repair 

Laundry 

Medical 

Insect Extermination 

Auto Registration 

Uncoded Services 

Graduation Expenses 

Travel (out-of-state) 

Office Supplies 

Fuel 

Medical Supplies 

Cleaning Supplies 

Educational and Recreational Supplies 
Gasoline and Oil 

War Memorial Supplies 
Supplies not otherwise coded 
Motor Vehicle Parts 
Textbooks 

Library Books and Supplies 
Teachers Examinations 
Tuition to other cities 

School Committee Expenses 
Transportation of Pupils 

Non Contributory Pensions 
Retirement Contribution 

High and Latin Commercial Dept. 
Clothing Allowance (Custodians) 
Resource Center and Staff Council 
Labor, Materials, and Buildings 
Audio Visual 

Special Athletic Fund 

Music Department 


EXPENDED 


1967 
$6,472,820.50 


11,762.39 
2,599.00 
1,277.60 
3,970.02 

10,585.10 

105,033.22 
2,887.26 
4,391.84 

13,559.07 
140.83 
2,802.51 
1,980.69 
1,652.00 
18.00 
12,845.90 
2,461.05 
5,564.19 
1,031.68 
88,611.82 
498.30 
5,746.79 
1,705.79 
628.11 
817.50 
13,226.86 
114.25 
77,098.57 
19,968.81 


5,939.73 
4,976.85 
59,396.15 
154,980.30 
88.49 
18,185.81 
473.01 
185,736.09 
12,945.19 
35,920.00 
19,760.57 


EXPENDED 


1968 
$7,357,227.16 


11,879.48 
3,650.00 
1,496.96 
4,599.45 

17,257.62 

102,862.57 
3,492.00 
1,980.84 

15,693.94 
471.39 
4,916.20 
6,459.10 
1,407.00 
16.50 
15,995.12 
2,474.57 
4,466.24 
1,145.66 
73,471.77 
913.84 
6,898.38 
79,312.37 
595.26 
590.50 
17,188.35 
280.69 
83,566.61 
25,000.00 
3,637.68 
5,988.68 
TH78772 
66,889.40 
164,166.92 
88.49 
12,773.28 
618.15 
180,883.60 
22,474.72 
42,555.00 
17,153.01 
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EXPENDED 


1969 
$8,024,172.40 


16,443.00 
3,983.00 
2,950.00 
4.636.00 

12,109.00 
108,498.00 
13,894.00 
2,066.00 
15,829.00 
32.00 
5,555.00 
6,050.00 
1,536.00 
33.00 
32,261.00 
2,596.00 
10,127.00 
2,436.00 
66,576.00 
933.00 
8,122.00 
70,265.00 
617.00 
1,478.00 
16,705.00 
285.00 
121,410.00 
35,292.00 
7,200.00 
6,400.00 
6,914.00 
89,944.00 
190,877.00 
176.98 
10,983.00 
984.00 
177,118.00 
20,725.00 
37,000.00 
14,861.00 


EXPENDED 


1970 
$9,638,849.54 


20,370.94 
5,985.00 
4,057.72 
4,899.30 

15,436.88 
119,606.42 
52,697.19 
5,195.30 
17,313.92 
79.05 
4,690.31 
20,405.94 
2,271.80 
3.00 
38,892.91 
3,205.91 
11,566.13 
1,963.60 
89,923.62 
1,007.96 
9,165.87 
83,874.19 
662.04 
8,421.50 
26,283.03 
8.18 
125,363.60 
36,356.97 
0.00 
6,496.42 
7,799.16 
126,965.90 
238,930.02 
119.43 
18,499.29 
15,249.99 
464,905.13 
49,967.99 
42,746.00 
22,222.36 


EXPENDED 


1971 
$10,919,225.83 


20,232.89 
6,800.60 
3,185.60 
7,868.39 

17,645.35 
139,465.33 
68,092.08 
2,399.30 
22,447.53 
169.75 
4,266.86 
9,130.41 
2,001.00 
00.00 
56,662.90 
4,569.70 
7,294.54 
1,714.68 
193,779.34 
983.32 
6,797.23 
91,258.09 
651.85 
2,273.37 
19,652.57 
144.33 
155,957.42 
35,409.44 
00.00 
10,718.63 
7,810.64 
154,346.10 
320,524.00 
88.49 
16,513.96 
12,947.26 
8,216.11 
194,459.45 
35,338.63 
73,609.00 
23,935.13 


Five Year Comparative Financial Summary 


(Continued) 


EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED EXPENDED 
67 68 69 70 mas 

F-17 Psychiatric Consultants 2,930.00 2,600.00 4,175.00 3,935.00 4,800.0 
F-18 School Television Fee 5,064.50 4,883.25 4,798.00 4,773.00 4,694.75 
F-19 Art Department 23,940.00 22,939.36 23,444.45 
F-21 Guidance Materials 2,171.00 9,567.98 i Dae pA aa! 
F-22 Physical Education Equipment 25,288.32 25 ,265.2: 
F-24 Cambridge Redevelopment Authority Program — = ee — 255.00 
F-27 New England Education Data System 9,900.00 12,228.00 14,896.00 14,892.50 32,122.35 
F-29 School Volunteer Program 2,480.00 9,416.05 7,000.06 
F-30 Research and Development 76,685.00 98,007.30 81,762.05 
G-4 Building Demolition 1,807.00 3,130.00 0.00 00.0( 
G-7 Furniture and Fittings 28,314.45 41,160.37 50,230.00 81,948.49 45 ,288.5( 
G-8 Educational & Recreational Equipment 5,799.23 8,669.66 19,559.00 20,824.60 10,143.77 
G-9 Office Equipment 27,941.97 896.40 1,235.00 5,026.50 2,916.04 
G-10 Science Equipment and Supplies PEERS 4,239.72 6,239.00 27,043.81 25,017.55 
G-11 Rindge Equipment and Supplies 19,827.37 28,028.01 19,527.00 18,809.22 14,700.27 
G-12 Satellite Lunch Program 110,840.20 50,000.00 0.00 4,425.1 
TOTAL EXPENDED $7,464,714.73 $8,589,678.83 $9,429,137.47 $11,684,931.64 $13,478,660.0 


Cambridge students John Goldsmith and Ronald Guertin await results of SCRUB (School 
Committee Restoration and Urban Beautification program) lottery that provided 70 young people 
with summer employment tidying the schools. 
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Number of Graduates 
Questionnaires Sent 
Number of Responses 
Further Education 
Colleges and Universities 
Technical Institutes 
Junior Colleges 
Prep Schools 
Business Schools 
Nursing Schools 
P. G. Courses (CHLS) 
Miscellaneous 


Employed (full time) 

Armed Services 

Married (at home) 
Unemployed 

Cards Returned (moved, etc.) 
No Reply 


Total 


Number of Graduates 
Questionnaires Sent 
Number of Responses 


Further Education 
Colleges and Universities 
Tech. Institutes 
Prep Schools 
Junior Colleges 
Business Schools 
Others 


Employed (full time) 
Armed Services 
Unemployed 

Moved (No Address) 
No Reply 


Total 


class of 
1968 


489 
489 
453 
236 
122 


122 


class of 
1969 


per cent 


92.64 
48.26 


38.44 
2.45 
2.66 

82 
3.68 
3.47 


RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


per cent 


86.88 


36.07 


29.50 
18.85 
2.46 
7.38 
5.74 


474 
474 
440 
245 
137 


474 


class of 


1969 


144 
144 
100 


54 
30 
12 

2 


5 
3 
Pe 
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GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
CAMBRIDGE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 


per cent 


92.83 
51.68 


32.50 
4.43 
2.53 
1.05 
27 
5.91 


per cent 


87.72 


47.37 


22.81 
17.54 


8.77 
3.51 


class of 


170 


452 
452 
403 
PAS | 
Ld 

12 

21 


452 


class of 


1970 
93 


93 
82 


93 


percent — class of 
1971* 

430 

430 

89.16 328 

50.66 164 

108 

6 

16 

3 

11 

13 

2 

5 

28.54 126 

3.54 ZL 

1.34 5 

eel a 

2.65 19 

11.06 102 
percent — Class of 
1971* 

86 

86 

88.17 59 

48.39 22 

12 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

24.73 27 

11.83 7 

2nto S 

1.07 0 

11.83 27 


per cent 


76.30 
38.10 


29.30 
1.70 
1.15 
1.65 
4.40 

23.70 


per cent 


68.75 


25.55 


31.40 
8.25 
3.40 


31.40 


*Responses to the 1971 survey were not complete at the time of publication and reflect only that information obtained as of 


July, 1971. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
CALENDAR FOR THE 1972-1973 SCHOOL YEAR 


SEPT. 5 NEW TEACHERS ORIENTATION 
SEPT. 6 ALL TEACHERS REPORT 


FIRST DAY OF CLASSES — SEPTEMBER 7 
LAST SCHEDULED DAY OF CLASSES, JUNE 22, 1973 


SEPTEMBER 


SUN MON TUE WED THU 


JANUARY 


SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 


ieee, 3,44 5) 6S 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
15 16 17 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
29 30 31 


1972 SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


October 9 
Columbus Day 


October 23 


Veteran’s Day 
November 23, 24 
Thanksgiving Holidays 
December 23, 1972 to 
January 1, 1973 
Christmas Season 


The First Term: 
From September 7 to 
December 22, 1972 
The Second Term: 


From January 2 to 
February 16, 1973 


1972 


OCTOBER NOVEMBER 


TUE WED TkU SUN MON TUF WED THI FRI 


i we § 


5S .Cm (a oe LO 
12 13 14 15 16-17 
19 20 21 22 23 24 
26 27 28 29 30 


1973 


FEBRUARY MARCH 
MON TUE WED THU FRI SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 
uo 2a s 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 


Rindge Technical students (center) Joe Amaral and 
(right) Manual Moreira chat with Practice Teacher 
Eleanor Blank a student at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, during class in reading 
comprehension. 


DECEMBER 


SUN MON TUF WED THU FRI 


4 
1 
8 
S 


APRIL 
TUE WED THU FRI SAT 


3 45 6 7 
10 11 12 13 14 
L7tS (920721 
24 25 26 27 28 


1973 SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 
February 17-25 
Winter Vacation 

April 14-22 
Spring Vacation 
May 28 
Memorial Day 
June 18 
Bunker Hill Day 


The Third Term: 
From February 26 to 
April 13, 1973 
The Fourth Term: 
From April 23 to 
June 22, 1973 


Cambridge High and Latin School National Honor Society member Patricia Weems (left) receives 
congratulations from fellow member Howard Chang (center) and a scholarship and congratulations 
from CHLS Headmaster Raymond G. D’Arcy after being selected by Honor Society members to 
receive the Society’s award for “Service, Character and Leadership.” Patricia announced plans to 
attend Wellesley, and Howard told of his plans to continue his education at Cornell in September. 


NO SCHOOL SIGNAL 


Rules of the School Committee. No 
School Signal. The Superintendent shall 
have authority to suspend the sessions of 
all schools on stormy days and on days SCHOOL SESSIONS 
of extreme heat or cold. The signal for 
this is five blasts repeated on bells and Kindergartens. Morning sessions are 


sirens, and by radio announcement. from 8:30 A.M. to 11:15 A.M. The 
The time for giving the signals and afternoon sessions are from 12:00 M. to 


schools closed thereby shall be as 2:30 P.M. 
follows: 

On bells and sirens: All Cambridge elementary and high 
7:30a.m. All schools close all day. schools begin classes at 8:30 A.M. and 
7:45 a.m. Elementary schools close dismiss classes at 2:30 P.M. It. is 

all day. recommended that students arrive at 

11:45a.m. Kindergartens close for school at approximately 8:15 A.M. 

afternoon. 


By Radio: (Stations WBZ, WCOP, WEE}, 
WHDH, WMEX, WNAC, WRKO, WCAS, 
and WEZE): 
7:00 a.m. to All Schools close 
7:00 a.m. all day. 
11:15 a.m. to Kindergartens close 
12:15 p.m. for afternoon. 
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